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The Horse in War. 


By Field-Marshal Eart Hate, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.1L.E., Hon. Associate R.C.V.S. 


Some enthusiasts to-day talk about the probability 
of horses becoming extinct, and prophesy that the 
aeroplane, the tank, and the motor car will supersede 
the horse. Personally, 1 always feel that these 
great inventions, somehow or other, cure themselves ; 
what I mean is that they always produce an antidote. 
In this connection, | hear of a tremendous discovery 


in the way of a bullet which gives much greater range | 


and far greater accuracy than anything produced up | ; 
through many centuries has clearly shown that war 


to date. So it seems to me that the need for horses 
in the future is likely to grow. How can the infantry- 
man with his full kit (and other things he has to carry) 
hope to take advantage of a decisive moment, created 


by fire from machine guns of a range of 5,000-6,000 | 


yards ? 
horse and equipping our light troops properly, mounted 
troops and mounted artillery, that we are likely to 
take advantage of these modern weapons. I am all 
for using the air-plane attacks, but they are only 
accessories to the man and the horse, and I feel sure 
that the time is at hand when we will find just as 


much use for the well-bred horse as we have done in | 


the past. Therefore, one must not be despondent 
when one hears that the day of the horse is over. 


The Horse as a Weapon in War. 


By Major-General Str Joun Moore, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on Monday, 
March 15th, on the motion to go into Committee on 
the Army Estimates, Colonel Wedgwood remarked 
that “the biggest opportunity for retrenchment 
would undoubtedly come when the Army Council 
could bring themselves to envisage the possibility of 
doing without cavalry, and of substituting mechanical 
means of working a cavalry screen, of getting informa- 
tion, and of carrying infantry rapidly over long 
distances.” He further added that ** we should really 
sacrifice nothing in making such a change.” 
remarks prompt me to take up the matter from the 
point of view of the horse. It seems strange that 
anyone, even with a pretence of military knowledge 
as an army rank would appear to indicate, should for 
one moment think that the only essential factor of 
cavalry is the man, that in transporting man by 
mechanical means the functions of cavalry can be 
sufficiently or equally well served. In other words, 


the conception of cavalry to the lay or unprofessional 





Surely, it seems to me, it is by utilising the | 


These | 


mind is man power only, and that the horse does not, 
or need not, come into the picture. The practical 
soldier will not subscribe to this view, and it is 
absolutely certain that no Commander in the Field, 
who was charged with the very serious personal 
responsibility of achieving success in military opera 
tions, would ever permit himself to be placed in so 
disadvantageous a position as would result from the 
deprivation of mounted troops. The aspects of war 
may change, new ideas may correct method, locale 
may have its influences in campaign, but the pawns 
which are necessary participators remain the same. 
The horse is one of those pawns. The history of war 


was ever dominated by the power of the horse, and as 
a well-known leader in the Field, whose ability both as 
a historian and as a practical and intrepid commander 
is beyond question aptly has expressed it in one of 
his able articles, entitled “ Years versus Ideas” 
* It may surely be claimed, therefore, that it was the 
horse, not the ~ moral threat,’ that proved the most 
powerful weapon of cavalry.” Another of our 
Commanders, whose record as a soldier will ever 
command our universal respect, and who in his early 
service days was prominently associated with mounted 
infantry, speaking at the Royal United Service 
Institution two years ago at a lecture on “ Some 
Reflections of the Cavalry Campaign in Palestine,” 
said that “the best weapon of mounted infantry was 


| the horse, that it did not matter a great deal what a 


| consideration. 


man carried in his hand_- be it rifle, bayonet, sword or 
lance, the essential factor for ‘ getting there ’ was the 
combination of a good horse and a determined rider.” 

Having served as an officer in an administrative 
branch of the Army only, and being untutored in the 
science and art of war in a military professional sense, 
it is perhaps presumption on my*part to speak or to 
write on the subject of tactics, weapons, and other 
matters which more fitly are of the realm of the 
fighting man, but from experience and association, 
one forms ideas of war in the abstract, and naturally 
these ideas assume the particular when the infmediate 
subject or object of one’s own study comes under 
Therefore, I may be excused this 
defence of the animal. 

The value of the horse as a weapon in shock tactics 
is quite easily understood. In the ability to man- 
ceuvre and for the success of the same, he stands 
pre-eminent. Fast-moving, silent under individual 
movement whether by night or by day, elusive, capable 
of deployment, he has all the elements for surprise. 
History of war from time immemorial clearly bears 
testimony to it. Compare this with the noise 
attending the movement of all mechanically-propelled 
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contrivances; take even inte consideration the (e) Morgan’s first raid—from Knoxville, 4th 
dust which a fast-moving body of horse under certain July 1862, to Livingston, 28th July, 1,000 miles, 
circumstances will occasion, and it must be acknow- capturing seventeen towns and destroying all the 
ledged that for manoeuvre the horse holds his own. Government stores. 

There is also great advantage in the divisibility of a (f) Morgan’s Ohio raid—from Summansville, 
unit into the smallest ultimate fraction for the success Indiana to Williamsburg, east of Cincinnati, in 
of elusion and surprise. The knock-out of a tank July 1863—94 miles in 35 hours. 

conveying several men and guns is much more serious (g) Stuart’s sweeping reconnaisance round the 
to the success of manoeuvre than the loss of the! Northern Army, with 1,800 cavalry and four pieces 
smaller element of a man and horse. One is reminded of horse artillery, from Chambersberg to Leesburgh 
of the serious comparative loss in carrying power of —90 neiles in 96 hours. 

transport or in the traction of heavy artillery in the These examples are reminiscent of the wonderful 


old days of the elephant m India when one of their prowess of animals in the Field, and they can be 
number was incapacitated or died. Moreover, there multiplied over and over again. . 

is such a thing as getting too far ahead in manceuvre Personally, however, I put the horse on a higher 
against the ae 4 It would appear that horses plane than a mere weapon. ‘The arbitrament of 
— accomplish all that 2 os expedient war, conceived in its simplest sense, and bereit of the 
3 modern warfare - this respect. To go beyond the appliances or armaments which make it terrible, is 
limits of definite objectives without adequate facilities | ¢ho enforcing of the will of a person or a nation on 
for consolidating positions acquired, is to court another. In other words, it is nature or flesh and 
disaster. The distances successfully covered by | blood that forms the prime factor of war. Man is 
horses in war are remarkable. Here are just a few | the element, the animal is his co-efficient, and arma- 





we Terrw % 9 
. ; A 


. 








70 miles in 26 hours, commencing 4-30 p.m. from | which is the real function, or essence, of cavalry. 
Pitsani Potlugo towards Zeerust in the Transvaal, | Hence it is that our army authorities attach so much 
with a sweeping movement for return, not a single | importance to our equitation schools, and the training 
man or horse dropping out, although the operation | of man and horse together. Cavalry, indeed, have 
was carried out in the horse-sickness season. | progressed considerably in recent years in the know- 


. of them :— ment is his determinant or the means by which war 
E (a) 10th Cavalry Brigade of the 4th Cavalry | can be waged. 

i Division in Palestine—70 and 80 miles from Selmeh The view that the horse is the co-efficient of the 
; Orange groves to Beisan in 35 hours, the total | man is well-exemplified in cavalry, where the man 
4 casualties evacuated to the Mobile Veterinary and horse must be trained together. Courage and 
4 Section at the end of the period being only fifteen, | endurance in the one must find like attributes in the 
: and this after a month Im the Jordan Valley, and other. The man must be a good horseman and a 
f night marches aggregating 65 miles to the point | good rider: the horse must be taught compliance 
i of concentration. and reliability. In other words, they must be one 
4 (6) Plumer’s Rhodesia Regiment in March, 1900—- | instrument of war suitably attuned for offensive 


oy 


(Ponies 14°1 to 14°3.) ledge of their co-efficient, for in their cavalry schools 

(c) Redvers Buller’s Bechuanaland Field Force— | they have realised the importance and advantage of 
70 miles in 22 hours from | a.m. to 11 p.m., over a | the study of animal form and functior— otherwise, 
rough hilly country. (Ponies 14.2 to 14.3.) elementary anatomy and physiology— to enable them 


(d) 155 Syrian ponies of the 19th Hussars from | to appreciate on scientific lines animal mechanism, 
January to March, 1885, on the Desert Column from | muscular movements, temperaments, hygiene and 
Korti to Metammah—40 proceeded to Gakdal Wells, | other matters relating to the efficient training of 
100 miles in 63 hours, halted 15 hours, and marched | man and horse together. I venture to say that it 
back again 100 miles in the same time, six accom- | is this perfect understanding between man and animal 
plishing the last 50 miles in 7} hours. The 155, | which makes our mounted branches the success they 
including the forty above mentioned, then proceeded | really are, and which, to my certain knowledge, was 
across the Bayuda Desert, covering from 8th January | conspicuously shewn in the low wastage of animals 
to 20th January, 31 miles per day, with an average | of the old regular units of our Army during the late war. 
of five to six lbs. grain, and two gallons of water Whether the horse is considered the co-efficient 
daily. On the final advance to the Nile they | of the man or his most powerful weapon, it is necessary 
marched without a drop of water for 55 hours, | that he should be rendered and maintained in perfect 
and only one pound of grain. Some fifteen or | order and condition, and therein lies the moral of my 

twenty had no water for 70 hours. During the | remarks. Perfection will only result from {ull 
. period 8th January to 8th March when they | knowledge and understanding of him, and obviously 
5 returned to Korti, the casualties amounted to | this is the outcome of instruction. Treat him not as 
| 
i, 


pide tities hee aumento one _ A mane agente tre tomt 
; —— - 


twenty killed in action, nineteen died or were | a machine or as a means towards an end, but as an 
destroyed for debility and exhaustion, and five died | animate being like ourselves, and he will repay the 
or were destroyed for other causes. One of the most | thought, care and attention which are his due. It is 


remarkable examples of endurance of animals, | safe to affirm that war will never be conducted without 
and efficient care of them possible to relate. animals, both from the essential and the economic 
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aspects of it, and we have it in our power to maintain 
the efficiency and to preserve the health of our business 
partner who, though he cannot voice his requirements, 
is often not very backward in making apparent his 
protests. One war is no criterion of the next or 
another, and in our preparatory expedients we ought 
not to allow ideas to cloud judgment. The day is 
not yet in sight when mechanical contrivances can take 
the place of either the man with the rifle or the 
man on the horse. One can conceive, however, 
that inventions of armament, and devices of des- 
truction will eventually make war impossible. 





Our Animal Friends in the World War.* 


By Lieut.-General Sir TRAVERS CLARKE, G.B.E., Q.M.G., 
British Forces in France, 1917-19. 





That the horse has *‘ had his day,” in a military sense, 
is an opinion often advanced nowadays; and there is a 
tendency to dispense with cavalry and to “‘ mechanicalise ” 
—an ugly term for an ugly process—the artillery and other 
arms which once depended chiefly on the horse for move- 
ment. 

Personally, I do not think that the horse, which gave us 
the word “ chivalry,” is yet to be dropped out of military 
calculations, though so much of chivalry, in what may be 
called the parade sense of the term, has departed from 
warfare. It is never safe to assume that the next war will 
be like the last war. All civilised mankind nowadays 
hopes that there will never be a next war on the same scale 
as the World War. But few dare to hope that all chance 
of a resort to arms in any quarter has for all time been 
averted. It is, I fear, not impossible that our British 
Empire may yet have some “little wars”’ to face in the 
future ; and in such event the horse transport may be of 
vital importance again, for the warfare on that future 
occasion may not be of the entrenched type, as it was in 
France and Flanders, but rather of the open type, as it was 
in Palestine and Syria, and in a terrain not well suited to 
mechanical traction. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, in my opinion, to let 
pass out of memory the experience yained in animal 
transport during the World War. But I write now not so 
much to impress the military lessons of that experience 
as to recall for Empire readers the splendid spirit of kind- 
ness to animals which our troops and our military 
organisation preserved throughout all the trials of the war. 
The British soldier had the reputation among the French 
civilians of being ‘‘a lion in the trenches, a lamb in the 
To that might be truthfully added, ‘‘ and he 


? 


villages.” 
was a good friend to his animals in the horse lines.’ 

The improvisation in the Home Country of Remount 
depéts and of training centres for animals, and for men, 
who for the first time had to handle animals, was the big 
problem at first. Very good results were won by the 
cordial co-operation of the “ horsey’ men of the country. 
The hunting, coaching, and racing stables proved great 
pillars of strength. By the spring of 1915 the Remount 
position in the United Kingdom was good. 


*Reprinted from The Morning ~~ Empire Supplement, March 22nd, 
6. 
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THE HorRRIBLE Mop. 


During the next winter, 1915-16, most of the difficulty 
had to be faced in France. There was a great concentra- 
tion of troops in Flanders, and the mounted units were made 
up in the main of men new to horse management. Their 
animals had to be nursed through a winter in what was the 
wickedest country conceivable for horses. Stable ac- 
commodation was, of course, unobtainable, and most of 
the animals spent the winter in the open. The mud was 
a vicious enemy. In that highly manured country a 
horse standing out in the mud had its hoofs attacked 
at once. A “greasy heel’? soon became a purulent sore, 
and often caused death. 

I doubt whether any civil organisation would have carried 
the same number of horses through the same conditions 
The Army did not 
tackle the task in any “ hide-bound”’ way. <A good deal 
was left to the initiative and enthusiasm of individual 
officers. Some general principles were set down. Within 
the boundaries of those principles there was left wide scope 
for personal ingenuity and, as the good thing that one officer 
worked out soon became the property of all, a high standard 
of horse management was reached. 

But what a ferocious enemy wasthe mud! If the horses 
were given good standings and their feet kept out of the 
mud, the rain did not trouble them at all, and the wind 
troubled them little. But once off the paré roads, all 
Flanders was semi-liquid, and the problem at horse-lines 
was first to secure a solid standing, next to secure a solid 
road in and out to that standing, and finally to secure a solid 
road to and from a solid watering place. 


with the small percentage of losses. 


MuSTARD GAS. 


After the mud of 1915-16 the next great ordeal for the 
animals was when the enemy began to use mustard gas. The 
ground where a mustard gas shell had fallen was infected 
If horses were picketed on it, 
The irritant 
poison of the gas attacked their skins wherever the hair 
was thin, and caused the most dreadful wounds. Pre- 
caution, however, was prompt, and an effective curative 
treatment was found in a dressing of chloride of lime. 

Then from the spring of 1918 the British Army animals 
had to suffer severe attacks from the air. ‘The enemy 
devoted a good deal of his air strength to bombing attacks 
on our horse-lines, with a view to lessening our transport 
strength. (Under General Ludendorif the main principle 
of German strategy was to attack transport facilities) 
At first air attacks were very deadly. But defence 
measures were at once adopted. Horse lines were cleverly 
concealed. The animals were separated into small groups. 
The lines were protected by bomb-proof traverses of 
earthwork, which localised the effects of bomb explosions. 

In the summer of 1918 the wastage of animals had been 
cut down to the lowest percentage reached in the whole 
campaign. ‘This meant that battle losses were being com- 
pensated for by a very low sickness rate, achieved by care- 
ful and skilful horsemastership. The British Army, 
which had been always an army of horse-lovers, was now 
also an army of skilled horse-masters and, in spite of 
bombing raids, of long-distance shelling, and of poison gas, 
the animal death rate kept dwindling. At this time 


for many hours afterwards. 
or even passed over it, casualties were high. 
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forage difficulties were acute, but there had been close 
organisation to grow fodder in army and line of com- 
munication areas, and our animals had a living ration. 


THE ForRAGE PROBLEM. 


But it was through the unsparing work of the men, with 
brain and heart and hand, that the horses were so happily 
situated. The public at home can never express sufficient 
gratitude for that work—work which had little glamour 
or hope of reward, but which was as necessary to victory 
as that of rifleman and gunner. It was a great triumph 
for our Army that in the summer of 1918 we were able to 
take up a big part of the burden of horsing the American 
units arriving in France. That was an important factor 
of victory. 

During those last stages of the campaign we had a hard 
task to keep the animals of the British Armies in France 
properly fed. At the outset of the war our horse ration 
was on the generous side. 
exhausting length, money became scarce, food supplies 
searcer still, and transport facilities all. 
The ration of the animals had to be cut to a point which 
represented just sufficient and nothing more. 

But our High Command was stubborn in its champion- 
Ship of the animals. We knew that the average British 
soldier would as soon go short of food himself as see his 
animals hungry. 1t helped to keep the men in good heart 
to know that the animals who worked with them, and for 
them, were in good heart and condition. So we did our 
best to make up for the reduced ration by organising local 
growth of fodder crops wherever there was a chance. Offi- 
cers and all ranks helped cordially. Officers would spend 
money out of their pay to buy roots and other extras 
for their horses, and the little private funds which most 
units had were also freely used for this purpose. 1 dis- 
covered this through some complaints that “ human food 
supplies were being thus diverted,” but saw no reason to 
interfere. 

In August, 1918, when our great final attack began, 
Battle casualities were 


As the war dragged on its 


searcest of 


the animals had heavy losses. 
high, partly because of the large employment of cavalry, 
partly because of the intensive war from the air against 
horse-lincs. The precautions against this kind of attack 
which we had developed could not be kept up during the 
rapid advance, and horses in the fighting line suffered 
severely from bombs as well as shell fire. But that was 
part of the necessary price of victory. What was a matter 
for real regret, however, was the increase in the sick rate 
which accompanied the revival of intensive operations. 
We all felt sorry that the forage ration had heen reduced, 
even though slightly, for there was some reason to think 
that even this slight reduction may have added to the 
sickness rate. 
A Grapaic Recorp. 


There is printed with this article a very interesting graph— 
never before published—which was prepared on my orders 
at G.H.Q., Montreuil, in 1918. It tells effectively the 
animal history of the British Army in the year of victory. 

Note how low the sickness rate was kept by the splendid 
work of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. It was never 
higher that year than 10-7. It was brought down at one 
time to 7-4—a better figure, I believe, than some big 
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civilian stables in England could show. But when the hay 
ration had to be reduced towards the end of July, the 
sickness rate at once began to mount. 

Note how the losses from air bombing followed the phases 
of the moon, being highest about full moon, when enemy 
aeroplanes could pick out our animal lines. Note, too, 
how these losses promptly dwindled after the adoption, in 
June, of careful measures to split up horse-lines, and to 
protect them with bomb-proof traverses. The battle 
losses follow, of course, the development of the campaign 
in the various actions. 

This historical graph might well he kept by animal 
lovers. It is a record of sound work for the good of our 
dumb friends. 





The Army and Mechanicalisation. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, March 15th, 
on the motion to go into Committee on the Army Esti- 
mates, Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Secretary of State for 
War, said that one of the most important lessons of the 
army manoeuvres was derived from the use of mechanical 
vehicles. They did not at the moment possess the types 
of transport necessary to make a conclusive experiment, 
but the results of their recent experiences had enabled 
them to make considerable strides in their ideas for the 
future. The question was not such a simple one as it 
appeared. The future of mechanicalisation was full of 
difficulties which must be gradually studied before definite 
decisions were reached. If they were to employ mechanical 
columns it seemed certain that the horse must be entirely 
eliminated from such columns. The necessary mobility 
could not be achieved if horse transport accompanied 
mechanically moved troops. During the manoeuvres the 
battalions which moved by mechanical transport carried 
first-line horse transport with them, and the plan was not 
a success. Until, however, a satisfactory type of machine 
could be evolved which also had commercial possibilities, the 
cost of mechanicalising large forces would certainly prove 
prohibitive. There was no vehicle in general commercial 
use at present which met their requirements. Research 
and experiment were continuing with a view of evolving 
something which would be of general as well as military 
use; something which commercial users would stock and 
which would be available in large numbers in case of need. 
Mechanical columns proved both cumbersome and difficult 
to control, and also very vulnerable to aerial attack. 
The extent, therefore, to which a field army could be 
mechanicalised still remained in dowbt. They had decided 
to approach the problem step by step ; in the first instance 
they would form a small mechanicalised force of all arms 
at one of the big training centres, for experimental purposes, 
and they would not attempt any large production of 
mechanical vehicles until they were certain that they had 
evolved the required types. He was advised ‘that this 
country was already ahead of all other nations in mechani- 
calisation, and there was therefore no necessity for un- 
economic haste. 

In the course of the subsequent debate, Colonel Wedg- 
wood congratulated Sir L. Worthington-Evans on his 
reduction of £2,000,000, but asked whether that was a 
real money saving or whether it was due to a reduction 
of stores and the cutting down of necessary replacements. 
The question of the abolition of the cavalry was the only 
direction in which great savings could be made on the 
Army Vote. He thought that they ought to consider 
whether the time had not come when they could take an 
unprejudiced and impartial view of this cavalry question. 
The biggest opportunity for retrenchment would un- 
doubtedly come when the Army Council could bring 
themselves to envisage the possibility of doing without 
cavalry and of substituting mechanical means of working 
the cavalry screen, of getting information, and of carrying, 
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infantry rapidly over long distances. We should really 
sacrifice nothing in making such a change. Within a 
generation mounted forces in the Army would probably 
be regarded in the same way as we now looked on the old 
forms of transport used in the South African War. We 
ought not to spend any money in renewing old forms of 
horse-drawn vehicles, but should replace them as rapidly 
as possible with the best forms of mechanical transport. 

Captain Holt said that since the war there had been large 
reductions in the cavalry and yeomanry, and Colonel 
Wedgwood’s policy had been fairly carried out. The time 
had come to call a halt in the reduction of the cavalry 
until the Secretary of War was certain that there would be 
no room for them in future wars. Cavalry as mounted 
troops had proved of the utmost value in France at several 
stages of the Great War. The failure of the Germans was 
not the failure of cavalry, but the failure of cavalry ineffi- 
ciently led. In the race to the sea in 1914 what handi- 
capped the British Army was the small numbers of their 
cavalry. Had they been in any way equal to the Germans 
in that arm, the British Army would have won the race to 
the sea. When the enemy were once on the move there 
was no doubt that cavalry could keep them on the move 
more than anything else. (Hear, hear.) It was found that 
cavalry, tanks, and aeroplanes were not mutually antagon- 
istic, but mutually complementary arms, and he asked the 
Secretary of State to think very carefully before he gave 
his consent to a reduction in the strength of the cavalry. 

Captain D’Arcy Hall said his experience as a cavalry 
officer who went out with the original cavalry of the 
British Expeditionary Force, and served from the first 
day of the war to the last, was that cavalry were absolutely 
essential on two occasions. The first occasion was during 
the first fortnight of the war; the second was in March, 
1918, when the Germans broke the British line, and the 
task of the cavalry was to fill the gaps as quickly as possible 
until relief arrived. No other troops except cavalry 
could have done that, as the roads were so congested that 
the infantry in motor lorries could not get through. He 
appealed to the Secretary of State not to reduce the 
cavalry without earnest consultation with his military 
advisers. 








Mitx LicENCE PROSECUTION. 

“An unusual complaint of selling Grade ‘A’ milk 
without having a licence entitling them to do so was,” 
says the Edinburgh Evening News of March 24th, ‘‘ brought 
against the Kyle Creamery Company, 16 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, at Edinburgh Sheriff Court to-day. It was 
alleged that 723 gallons of the milk in question had been 
sold to one party, and 166 gallons to another party, both 
of them in the Edinburgh district. A plea of guilty 
was tendered. ' 

“For the prosecution, Mr. William Horn, Deputy 
Fiscal, stated that the complaint was brought under the 
Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, in the terms of 
which the Scottish Board of Health made regulations for the 
several classes of milk, licences being issued to producers 
and retailers by the local authorities in order to secure 
that the milk was up to a certain standard and that 
purchasers might know what they were getting. The 
dealer was registered to supply a certain grade of milk 
and nothing else. In the present case the offence was 
that while the company held a licence for Grade ‘A’ 
Tuberculin Tested Milk, they did not hold a licence for 
Grade ‘A’ milk, of which they had sold considerable 
quantities. The offence, Mr. Horn added, might have 
been due to some misunderstanding, but the prosecution 
had been brought for the purpose of making it known to 
producers and dealers that they must hold a licence for the 
particular grade of milk they were selling. 

““ An agent for the company informed*Sheriff Jameson 
that the mistake arose from a misunderstanding of the 
terms of the licence which his clients held. 

“ His lordship imposed a fine*of £2.” 





The Board of Agriculture’s Livestock Improvement 
Schemes.* 


By James Woop, O.B.E., M.A., B.Sc. 

I am not the least bit unmindful of the compliment 
paid to the Board’s work when I was asked to give this 
Division of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion an address on the Board’s Livestock Improvement 
Schemes. I will endeavour to give you a brief sum- 
mary of the main features of these schemes and, by 
reference to the maps, to show you to what extent 
advantage has been taken of the schemes in different 
parts of the country. (A series of maps was on view in 
which was indicated the distribution of bulls, rams, 
stallions, and boars, under the various schemes.) 
It will probably be rather dry material, but I will 
try not to weary you by going too much into details. 

The first instance, I believe, that we can find of a 
State Department giving assistance towards Live 
Stock Improvement is that instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland in 1900. It is quite true that, both in Scotland 
and Jreland, the Congested Districts Boards had done 
some pioneer work prior to that date, but the activities 
of these had been confined to the limited parts of the 
countries which came under their control. Any one 
who knew the Irish cattle that came over here twenty- 
five and thirty years ago, and compares them with 
those that come over now, recognises the wonderful 
improvement that has taken place in such a short 
space of time. Formerly they were big raw animals 
that cost a lot to rear, and a great deal more to feed ! 
In a very few years an astonishing change came over 
the Irish store cattle and they are now able to take 
their place alongside the best in our store markets. 
The expenditure on the improvement of live stock in 
Ireland has been repaid over and over again both in 
Ireland and on this side. 

When the Board of Agriculture for Scotland was 
formed in 1912 it was only to be expected, with the 
Irish example in our minds, that we should set about 
devising schemes for the improvement of live stock 
in Scotland, and I propose to describe them as briefly 
as possible. I wani to take first a scheme which is 
rather different from the others—-I mean the Horse 
Breeding Act of 1918. In this case, the Board is 
administering an Act of Parliament, and the Regula- 
tions made under that Act, whereas in the other cases 
the Board is administering schemes which they are 
empowered to formulate under the Small Landholders 
Act of 1911. There are some gentlemen here who 
are on the Board’s panel under the Horse Breeding 
Act and know the provisions of the Act. Briefly, an 
owner is prohibited from exhibiting, except on his 
own premises, or travelling a stallion, with the object 
of serving mares, unless that stallion has been licensed 
by the Board. The exception mentioned is an 
important one to which [ shall refer later. For the 
purpose of licensing stallions, the Board has appointed 
a panel of veterinary surgeons; members of this 
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panel examine the horses for which applications for 
licences have been made, and report to the Board. 
Licenses are refused on four grounds: (1) if a horse 
is affected with one or other of the scheduled diseases ; 
(2) if it is suffering from an infectious or contagious 
disease ; (3) if it is unduly unprolific ; (4) is 
calculated, if used for stud purposes, to injure the 
breed of horses by reason of its defective conformation 
or physique. We have not had any experience of 
the second disqualification, that is, horses suffering 
from infectious or contagious disease, while with 
regard to prolificacy it is extremely difficult to get 
details on which a conclusion can be based. We 
have in our possession, however, particulars required 
under the Board’s Heavy Horse Breeding Scheme, 
which show the number of mares belonging to-small 
farmers (farmers whose rent does not exceed £100 or 
whose holding is not more than LOO acres in extent) 
served by certain licensed stallions and the number of 
foals left. That information, of course, only applies 
to stallions that have served small farmers’ mares, 
and not to those which have served other mares. But 
I think a fair conclusion to draw is that the average 
in regard to one class is the average in regard to the 
other. I showed these figures to a Committee of 
the Clydesdale Horse Society, and asked them whether 
they thought any action should be taken as to horses 
being unduly unprolific. They said there was no 
necessity for such action. An examination of the 
figures showed that a fair average of foals was 50 
per cent. of the services, 

In connection with the working of the Act since it 
came into operation in 1920, | should just like to call 
your attention to the fact that during the first year 
92 per cent. of the applications for licences was 
refused, and that the percentage has gradually fallen 
until in 1925 it was 2°05 per cent. The reasonable 
inference is that the Act has justified itself. During 
the past licensing season, out of 537 stallions, we had 
eleven refused licences, and unfortunately five of 
these were for stringhalt. 

I said there was an exception in regard to horses 
standing at home. That exception was put into the 
Act at the instigation of the breeders, and I think 
95 per cent. of the breeders are sorry now that they 
made that stipulation. If there was an amendment 
they would like to see that exception struck out. 
There are two cases which | will state. One is the 
case of a horse turned down for ringbone and sidebone ; 
the owner kept him on his own premises where he 
stood for two years doing damage to the breed and now 
has gone to a Colony to do further damage. In the 
other case the horse was not condemned because the 
owner knew better than to submit him for examina- 


tion. He is standing at home doing mischief to the 
breed. ‘These are only two instances, but they are 


enough to justify the plea that stallions standing at 
home should not be outside the scope of the Act. 
Then there is the Board’s Heavy Horse Breeding 
Scheme. Under this scheme we assist small farmers 
to obtain the services of stallions for their mares. 
The assistance takes the form of a contribution of 
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half the service fee of a stallion hired by an approved 
Society. The small farmers must, however, be 
members of the Society: we attach importance to 
this, as it is felt that it not only strengthens the 
Society and encourages the securing of a good stallion 
at a better premium, but makes the small farmers 
take an interest in the working of the Society. The 
Board does not pay a higher contribution than 25s 
per service. Thus, if the service fee is £2 10s., or £3, 
our grant is £1 5s., but if the fee is, say, £2, the grant 
is only £1. The Board insists, however, that the 
fee should be a uniform one for the district travelled 
by the horse. Jt is found sometimes that a couple of 
horses are competing for mares, and the groom of one 
will take less than the stipulated fee: if that comes 
to our notice, then the Board’s grant to the stallion 
owner for all services is based on the smallest fee 
charged for service. We give an additional grant to 
Societies operating in the Islands —the Orkneys and 
Western Islands of Scotland to enable them to 
procure good stallions from the mainland. These 
grants do not exceed £20 for each Society and full 
advantage is taken of them. [Referring to the map :] 
This map will show you how the Board’s grants under 
this scheme are allocated in Scotland. Kach dot 
represents a stallion whose services the Board have 
subsidised. Some districts im the south are, unfor- 
tunately, remarkably free from dots, but you will 
see our friends in the north-east are fairly well 
“dotted!” They evidently know how to take 
advantage of the scheme, and it is really a compliment 
to the Board that these careful and well-to-do farmers 
in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire recognise the benefits 
to be derived from the scheme and avail themselves 
of these benefits. Then you will notice that Orkney 
is also fairly well provided for. 

The Highland Pony Stallion Scheme provides for 
the travellmg during the service season of selected 
Highland pony stallions in the crofting counties in 
the north and west of Scotland, for the service of mares 
in these districts. These ponies belong to the Board, 
and last year we had sixteen stallions so travelling. 
The service fee is the nomindl one of 7s. 6d. for 
crofters’ and small farmers’ mares, except in Barra 
where 5s. is charged, and for larger farmers’ mares 25s. 
It is rather an expensive scheme, but we feel we are 
justified in giving these crofters the opportunity of 


‘using some of the best Highland pony sires in Scotland. 


The Board is rather proud of its stud, as some of the 
horses have had successes at shows, including a 
championship at the ‘* Highland.” 

The Cattle Breeding Scheme is divided into two 
depending on circumstances, m different 
parts of Scotland. In the poorer districts —that is 
the crofting counties we place bulls, the property of 
the Board, on loan to Committees of crofters and small 
farmers. All a Committee has to do is to meet, 
at the nearest port or station, the bull that is supplied, 
and look after him carefully during the period he is 
in the district, I may say that they interpret “‘ care- 
fully’ very widely. They return the bull, at the end 


sections, 


of the period for which it is loaned, to the same 
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station or port. A Highland bull is loaned for three 
years and an Aberdeen Angus or Shorthorn for two 
years. It does not necessarily mean that at the end 
of that period the bulls are done—- they are very often 
sent to other districts for service. The Committees 
are under an obligation to keep the bulls for the whole 
of the stipulated time, but in some of the outlying 
districts the winter keep is very scarce, and in these 
cases we arrange that the bulls be wintered at our 
farms near Inverness at a charge of 25s. a month. 
We have no difficulty in getting pay ment of this charge. 
Under this scheme for the supply of bulls the Board 
in 1925 had on loan to townships 292 bulls made up 
as follows :—194 Highland bulls, 55 Aberdeen Angus, 
40 Shorthorn and 3 Galloway. When | tell you that 
these bulls cost on an average over £40 you will 
realise that the Board has about £11,7V0 invested in 
bulls placed with crofters’ Committees in the High- 
lands. The average life of a bull is four years, and 
when the animals are finished they are returned to us 
and fattened off. A few years ago we had not the 
accommodation to fatten off all the “returned 
empties "—(if you saw some of them you would 
appreciate the description)—but now we have our 
farms where we are able to “ finish’ most of them 
before selling to the butcher, and the difference in 
price realised is remarkable considering the short 
time that it usually takes for the “finishing off” 
process. 


The other part of the scheme applies to the whole 
of Scotland, but is taken advantage of mostly in the 
prosperous parts of the country. That is the premium 
scheme where we give grants to local Societies for the 
use of approved bulls for the service of cows belonging 
to members of the Societies. The grants vary accord- 
ing to the breed of bull. For Angus and Shorthorn 
bulls it is £17 10s.: for Galloway, Ayrshire and 
Highland bulls £12: and for Shetland bulls £7 10s. : 
always provided that the grant never exceeds 50 per 
cent. of the purchase price. A few do not get the 
full grant. The Board does not purchase the bulls. 
Under the supply part of the scheme, all the bulls are 
purchased and belong to us, but under the premium 
scheme the bulls are purchased by the Societies or the 
farmers from whom it has been arranged to hire the 
animals. That is done at the principal bull sales, 
and we arrange to have representatives at these sales 
for the purpose of approVing animals for the scheme. 
A premium ticket is put on each bull approved, so 
that people purchasing for premium purposes will 
know which bulls to buy. Indeed, other people look 
for these premium tickets, for they know that any bull 
which has one is up to a certain standard. We reject 
animals that are not up to our requirements. Bulls 
to be approved must (1) be entered or accepted for 
entry in the Herd Book of the breed to which they 
belong ; (2) have passed the Tuberculin Test, and 
(3) in lieu of a pedigree Herd Book entry, have milk 
records up to a certain standard, in the cases of 
Shorthorns and Ayrshires. Farmers are beginning, 
in some parts of Scotland, to get milk record bulls, 
and we accept any Shorthorn bull whose dam, as a 
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heifer, has a milk record of 500 gallons, and afterwards 
650 gallons, and any Ayrshire whose dam has records 
of 600 gallons and 750 gallons. There is nothing very 
extraordinary about these records, but they have a 
certain guarantee behind them. This, as I say, is an 
alternative to the Herd Book entry. 

Last year we had 546 premium bulls,and these served 
27,304 cows-- an average of 50 per bull. I think you 
will agree that this is a pretty good average. If you 
look at the map again you will see that under this 
scheme also our friends in the north-east are doing 
very well: that is where the good store and fat cattle 
come from, and we are taking a certaim amount of 
credit for helping them to keep up their stock. Down 
in the south-east they are beginning to get a dot or 
two and these, | may mention, are chiefly small 
holding settlements created by the Board. Of the 
total number of premium bulis, 117 were in Aberdeen- 
shire, 79 in Banffshire and 79 in Orkney. Caithness 
also comes well up the list with 55 premiums. 

Another scheme which follows very much on the 
same lines as the premium bull scheme is the Boar 
Scheme. Here, also, we give premiums to Societies 
for approved boars. The boars do not belong to the 
Board. We award premiums only. The amount of 
the premium awarded for the services of an approved 
boar is £7 10s., but I am sorry to say that this has 
always been a disappointing scheme, and I do not 
know how it is; the Scottish farmer has not taken to 
pig feeding very much, and | think the real cause of 
the industry not being a popular one is that there are 
too many types of pigs in this country. Look at 
Denmark, for mstance- it has only one type of pig. 
The establishment of bacon factories may do some- 
thing to help, but I think their task will not be an easy 
one. In this country the bacon factory gets all sorts 
of stuff, and until it is realised that we have far too 
many types in the country, and until we get down to 
one or two of the most useful types for bacon curing, 
no great progress can be made. 

The last scheme on which I am going to speak is the 
Sheep Scheme. This does not permit of the premium 
principle and, consequently, it is a very expensive 
scheme for the Board. We hire rams belonging to 
the Board to crofters’ Committees in the crofting 
counties, or assist Committees to hire approved rams 
from neighbouring farmers. The great majority of 
the rams belong to the Board, and these are sent out 
from the Board’s farms near Inverness during the 
month of November and come back in January. For 
the rest of the year the majority of the rams are on our 
hands. Last season we sent out 950 rams and fully 
700 of these were carried all the year round ; some go 
straight to the butcher when they return from their 
service districts, but you will understand that the 
keep of these 700, with turnips and grass, is a fairly 
big item. We charge 15s. per ram, and the animals 
are sent free of cost to the nearest railway station or 
steamer port. In the case of rams that Committees 
arrange to hire from farmers, the charge to the 
crofters is also 15s. a head, and the Board pay the 
difference in the cost of hire; their contribution in 
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no case exceeds 35s. a ram. The hiring fee is paid 
willingly, and we have very few complaints asking 
for the return of the money (which, by the way, we 
get with the applications) and in any case it would 
not be returned! The rams that are hired are all 
Blackfaces or Cheviots. In some other districts—in 
Caithness, for example, and in some of the small 
holding settlements in the south—we supply Border 
Leicester rams ; these, however, are not hired but sold 
at approximately half price. As I have said, we had 
950 rams last year, and these cost on an average about 
£12 a head, which is a total of, say, £11,400. Add this 
to the cost of the 292 bulls which we have (£11,700), 
and it will be seen that the Board has upwards of 
£23,000 worth of sires distributed throughout the 
north and west of Scotland, and it would be disappoint- 
ing to me if I thought these schemes were not doing 
some good. 

I have practically finished my story, but one 
question arises, and that is: Is the State justified in 
subsidising these Schemes ? I say most emphatically 
that it is. Without the aid of the Board there would 
be in the north and west of Scotland a stock of 
miserable creatures costing more to rear and feed than 
the present class of stock. To my mind, it would be 
a retrograde step to do anything in the way of with- 
drawing these subsidies, and | hope they may be long 
continued. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. Brown, Aberdeen, desired to substantiate Mr. 
Wood’s remarks regarding the improvement of Irish cattle, 
which had been truly miraculous. Since the commence- 
ment of the Board’s schenres the improvement in cattle 
breeding in Aberdeenshire had been extraordinary, the prices 
realised for stirks being £) to £10 higher than formerly. 
He had had an opportunity of seeing some of the bulls 
that were brought back to the Board’s farm and he could 
understand that the food must be scarce, as he could 
only characterise them as being emaciated quadrupeds. 

He felt strongly that until tuberculin was controlled 
the test was worth nothing. To show whether anything 
was going on “‘behind the scenes” a test should be taken 
a month afterwards and the results compared. In saying 
this, he was casting no disparagement on the Veterinary 
Profession. 

Mr. Brown was sure the Veterinary Profession were 
doing their best to eliminate the bad stallion, and he thought 
the greatest difficulty was stringhalt. 

He concluded by expressing thanks to Mr. Wood for 
his address. 

Mr. BisHop, Perth, thought that more importance should 
be attached to “shivering’’ and its hereditary nature. 
A horse bred from a “shivering” parent might not show 
the disease. He knew of one horse which was off a “‘ shiver- 


ing” mother ; it bred very well, but when the youngsters 
got to three years old they contracted “ shivering.” 

In regard to the tuberculin test, he thought that if all 
the animals stated to have passed the test at the sales 
were free from tuberculosis, then there were not so many 





tuberculous animals as they were led to believe. But 
was the test of any value? The Argentine people would 
not buy a bull unless it was subjected to a re-test. He 
was quite convinced that if apparently healthy T.B. free 
bulls were subjected to a re-test very many would give 
a positive reaction. Whether the disease was there or not, 
Mr. Bishop was of opinion that the Board’s premium bulls 
should be re-tested, and that tuberculin was too easily 
obtained. 

Mr. PreGern, Biggar, cordially agreed with the lecturer 
as to the undesirability of a stallion kept on his owner’s 
premises being exempt from the provisions of the Horse- 
Breeding Act. 

He expressed doubts as to the advisability of a panel 
of breeders being called upon, in the case of a stallion being 
“turned down” by a member of the veterinary panel 
on the grounds of conformation. The Clydesdale horse, 
he thought, had not improved along the correct lines ; 
the narrow chest and narrow hips were due to the fancy 
breeder and fancy show judging. 

With regard to the “scrub” bull, Mr. Peggie did not 


know whether there were so many “‘scrub” bulls as 
they were led to understand. He would like to know 
Mr. Wood’s opinion on the “ scrub” question. 


Mr. Woop: It would help me very much if someone 
could tell me what is a “ serub” bull in regard to a dairy 
breed. Who is to define what a ‘“‘ scrub” bullis? I am 
not speaking dictatorially, but I cannot see how you can 
decide what can be termed a “scrub,” so far as a dairy 
breed is concerned, without having the milk record. 
It is all very well talking about it, but where is the man who 
is going to do it with anything like justice all round ? 
An Act for licensing bulls cannot be based on the Horse- 
Breeding Act. The two are not comparable. In regard 
to the Clydesdale Horse Society panel, that is provided for 
in the Act itself, and the panel has not any compunction 
about rejecting a horse on account of defective confor- 
mation. More appeals have been refused than have been 
granted. 

Dr. BRaviEey conveyed the thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Wood for his instructive address. 








LAMB DYSENTERY INVESTIGATION. 


. 

“Clitheroe district farmers, alarmed by extremely 
heavy losses among lambs caused by dysentery, have 
requested the Liverpool University to investigate. Forty 
per cent. of the lambs born on Pendleside have perished, 
several farmers losing hundreds of animals each year 
since 1918. 

“The University authorities have agreed to investigate, 
and Dr. Hare and Professor Glynn are now engaged 
inquiring into the mystery, assisted by local veterinary 
surgeons. 

“The lamb losses threatened to equal the havoc wrought 
by foot-and-mouth disease. Dysentery was encountered 
spasmodically before 1918, but in nothing like the virulent 
form since prevalent. 

“The substitution of scientific research for farmers’ 
experiments has attracted the interest of sheep breeders 
throughout the country.”—- Liverpool Courier. 
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The Etiology of Milk Fever. 
By J. T. Evwarps, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Director, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar, India. 


In a recent issue of The Velerinary Record (1926, 
January, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 52-53) there appeared a 
short article on the above subject by Mr. L. C. 
Maguire, F.R.C.V.8., which, in the light of subsequent 
information that has just come to my notice, must be 
regarded as containing a presumably independent 
announcement of singular importance. After dis- 
cussing the theories emitted within the last two years 
by certain British writers upon the etiology of milk 
fever, Mr. Maguire argues that the symptoms of 
the condition can be correlated with those of a hypo- 
glycemia and furnishes illustrations from his clinical 
practice pointing to the restoration of the depressed 
sugar content of the blood to the normal in a comatose 
animal treated by air insufflation of the udder and 
also to the cure of an affected animal, likewise found 
to be suffering from hypoglycemia, by the intravenous 
injection of glucose. Mr. Maguire concludes his 
note by asking the question : “ The one thing I am still 
doubtful about is--What is the factor which brings 
about the sudden excessive output of insulin into the 
animal’s system ?” 


Curiously, in a technical journal that has just 
come to hand (The Journal of Laboratory and Clinical 
Medicine, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A., 1926, January, Vol. 
xi., No. 4, pp. 400-401) there appears an editorial note 
that would seem to dissipate definitely Mr. Maguire’s 
perplexities, by Professor J. J. R. Macleod, M.B., the 
distinguished physiologist of the School of Medicine 
of the University of Toronto, and leader of the team 
of workers who isolated the product named insulin 
now employed in such striking manner in the treatment 
of diabetes in the human subject. It would appear 
from the note that the symptoms of milk fever are 
actually attributable to a hypoglycemia, which is 
brought about, however, not by a sudden excessive 
output of insulin into the animal’s system, but by a 
sudden “removal of glucose from the maternal 
organism to furnish the lactose of the milk” at the 
commencement of lactation following upon parturi- 
tion. Thus: 


“A depancreatized female dog, kept alive by 
daily injections of insulin and feeding with raw 
pancreas and sugar, became pregnant and gave birth 
to five pups. At various intervals during the 
pregnancy careful observations were made (by 
W. W. Simpson) of the carbohydrate balance, without 
finding that any change occurred. As has been 
pointed out in a previous editorial, this result does not 
support the view held by some, that the growing foetus 
can secrete sufficient insulin into the maternal 
organism to prevent the full development of diabetic 
symptoms when the pancreas is removed. But a 
fact of still greater significance observed in this 





animal, was that marked symptoms of hypoglycwmia 
developed on the day following parturition, the cause 
for which was obviously the removal of glucose from 
the maternal organism to furnish the lactose of the 
milk. When this observation was made (January 
2nd, 1925), we failed to realise that it gave the clue 
to the cause of milk fever in cattle, a fact which has 
been clearly established through the work of Widmark 
and Carlens.* In the first paper describing their 
work, these authors show that the blood sugar of 
normal cows while not giving milk is O°085 per cent., 
but that it falls to a level very near that at which 
hypoglycemic symptoms supervene (0°040 per cent.) 
when the animals are being used for milking. A 
parallelism could also be demonstrated between the 
height of the blood sugar and the amount of milk 
which each animal yielded. Subsequently they found 
that the administration of insulin to normal cows 
caused the blood sugar to fall to below 0-040 per cent., 
when symptoms identical with those observed in 
milk fever supervened ; namely, a gradually develop- 
ing paralysis which ultimately became so severe that 
the animal collapsed, and although for some time 
after falling it attempted to raise its head, this finally 
ceased, and the animal lay limp and helpless on its side. 

“The treatment for this condition obviously 
demands restoration of the bleod sugar, and it is 
significant that this is what occurs when the orthodox 
veterinary practice of blowing air into the udder is 
followed. Widmark and Carlens found, in confirma- 
tion of earlier work by Paul Bert and Porchet, that 
this operation causes a prompt rise in blood sugar im 
lactating animals, most pronounced in those giving 
the richest yields of milk, and of only slight degree 
in poor milkers. This operation causes mechanical 
interference with the activity of the secretory cells of 
the gland, so that they fail to take up glucose from 
the blood. During the active secretion there is no 
doubt that amounts of glucose are being carried to the 
glands which are in excess of those present when no 
lactation is occurring ; the sudden interference with 
the functioning of the cells then causes glucose to 
accumulate in the blood until a sufficient concentration 
is present to act as an inhibitory stimulus to the 
glycogenolytic mechanism, and so shuts down the 
supply of blood sugar. That such a regulatory 
mechanism does come into play is indicated by the 
fact that the hyperglycemia following air injection 
is only temporary, the normal level of blood sugar 
being regained in about two hours.”’ 

J. J. R. M. 


If, as appears likely from the evidence submitted, 
the authoritative statements made by Professor 
Macleod furnish the long sought-for solution of the 
causation of milk fever in cattle, our colleague Mr. 
Maguire must be complimented on having given 
expression to it independently, in no mean fashion 
with the facilities that would seem to lie at his disposal 
for this class of investigation. 


* Biochem. Zischr., 1924, clvi, 453; ibid., clviii, 3, 81. 
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ANIMALS IN WAR. 


In these days of mechanicalization it is gratifying 
to us, as a profession, to see the cause of the horse 
so stoutly championed by those other than ourselves 
who are in a position to speak of the great service 
rendered to the State by that animal, not only during 
the late world war, but in all wars that have ever 
taken place. We are pleased, therefore, to have in 
this week’s issue the high testimony of the Field- 
Marshal of the greatest British Force that has ever 
taken the Field, and his Quarter-Master General, 
who was immediately responsible to him for the welfare 
of all animals of his Force. True it is that the old 
order changeth giving place to new, and science 
revolutionises both custom and method, but we 
venture to say that in an army there are certain 
fundamental factors of organisation with which it is 
dangerous to interfere, and the cavalry arm is certainly 
one of them. Every war, particularly if it is a pro- 
tracted one, discloses some new feature to fit in with 
the necessities of the occasion or the circumstances 
of the times. For instance, in South Africa mounted 
infantry was the order of the day, the artillery arm 
coming little into prominence, and for some con- 
siderable time after that war, army authorities thought 
in terms of mounted infantry. In the late war, 
which was of a static nature on the western front, 
artillery was all important, mounted troops, except 
at the beginning and the end, playing a comparatively 
quiescent role. It therefore becomes the business 
of an army to be prepared for all eventualities in war, 
its organisation and arrangements being framed to 
meet not only those adopted by any possible enemy 
power, but as terrain suggests. It would be suicidal 
even to attempt the abolition of mounted troops or 
in any way to curtail that tremendous advantage we 
possess in the supply of horses of all kinds within our 
Empire, and the facilities at our command under 
allied agreements or understandings with other horse- 
owning countries. Possibly it has not occurred to 
the minds of those who advocate the abolition of 
cavalry and the mechanicalization of arms of the 
service that one of the chief factors in the downfall of 
Germany in the late war was her utter mability to 
obtain remounts for her mounted troops. Ludendorff, 
in his book written after the war, laments this: his 
efforts to obtain suitable horses from the Ukraine 
proved abortive, and his orders to make every possible 





effort to capture the fine horses of the British 'Trans- 
port never materialised. On the other hand, as can 
be seen on reference to any ordinary map, the Allies 
commanded the resources of the world in the supply 
of horses most suitable for military purposes. It would 
be. well for those in authority to ponder over this 
important factor, and to write it down in large letters 
in future military preparations for war. Apart from 
this, however, and as a further argument in favour of 
the non-interference with the cavalry arm, it must be 
remembered that cavalry horses are not made in a day. 
Their efficiency as active participants of war is the 
result of much careful, patient, and prolonged training 
—a circumstance which necessitates the consideration 
of the maintenance of a reserve of trained animals to 
meet the expansion of mobilisation. 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 








An Unusual Case of Colic. 
By W. L. Ricuarpson, M.R.C.V.S., 


Wadebridge. 

Bemg called to see a half-bred mare at 9 p.m., on 
March 12th, in pain, | learnt she had been so for six 
hours. Her diet was oat chaff of very poor quality, 
crushed oats, barley, hay and mangolds. I found 
here in constant dull pain with occasional violent 
periods. Pulse 56 (full), a good temperature--102° F. 
She was slightly tympanitic, but there was some 
peristalsis, and the membranes were normal. The 
rectum clung to the arm, otherwise I could not feel 
anything abnormal. I gave ammon carb. 3i., nux. 
vom, Jil. in bolus and left a draught of oil of turps 
and ammonia to be given in one hour’s time. 

I was called to see her again at 3-30 a.m. on the 
13th, and found her in much the same condition. 
Pulse still 56 and strong, no sweating, but still im pain ; 
peristalsis had ceased, and therg was no action of the 
bowels. I gave ammon. carb. 3ii., nux. vom. Jii. 
in bolus. The mare remained in the same condition 
until 7 a.m., when I gave eserine gr. ii. This caused 
the mare to be in much more pain.  Peristalsis started 


_and she passed three small quantities of soft feces. 


very unsteady on rising, sweating and 
gave gr. strychnine and left. 

the mare was still in pain, and there 
had been no further action of the bowels. Pulse 
still 56 and full: temp. 103°. Peristalsis ceased. 
I gave an enema and left. 

At 3 p.m. the mare was very much worse. Pulse 
100 and thready, temp. 103°; in continuous pain ; 
sweating; tympany well marked. She had a very 
distressed look; there had been no action of the 
bowels. On rectal examination, | found about a foot 
of gas-distended bowel at the entrance to the pelvis 
which, in my experience, usually indicates a twist of the 
sternal or diaphragmatic flexure of the colon. The 


She was now 
trembling. | 
At 10 a.m. 
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case appeared to me a fatal one; however, I| left 
more ammonia and nux vomica in draughts, and told 
the owner that in all probability the case would 
end fatally. 

Next morning | was surprised to get u’phone message 
saying that the mare was still alive, and | was requested 
to see her. I found her standing and in no pain. 
Pulse 60, and fairly full; .peristalsis normal ; bowels 
had acted several times. (She was very exhausted, 
and had been in pain, I learned, up till 4 a.m. She 
eventually made a good recovery. 

I have recorded this case because, firstly, | have not 
met a case of a horse being in serious abdominal pain 
for such a long time retaining such a good pulse; 
secondly, when her pulse rose to LOO and became 
thready, and her general appearance so bad, this, 
coupled with the finding of the tympanitic bowel on 
rectal examination, led me to give a very unfavourable 
prognosis, which turned out, in this particular case, 
to be wrong. 


Specimens Illustrative of Early Tuberculosis in Cows.* 


By Sir Roperr Pati and Dr. J. C. Simpson. 

The following cases of early tuberculosis in two 
cattle present certain points of interest. 

In the first case, the cow was subjected to the 
subcutaneous and ophthalmic tuberculin tests in 
Ayrshire and showed no reaction. She was trans- 
ported to Edinburgh by train and three months later 
was again subjected to the same tests. On this 
occasion, she definitely reacted to both tests, although 
in the interval her environment could be reasonably 
presumed to be free from tubercle infection. Post- 
mortem examination revealed tuberculous post-pharyn- 
geal glands and a definite tuberculous ulceration 
of the larynx, but no pulmonary involvement. The 
history of this case would probably point to an infec- 
tion acquired in the railway truck, the duration of the 
disease being three months. 

The second case is one of a still earlier infection with 
an even more definite history. ‘This cow was about 
ten years of age, and had always been in a tubercle- 
free herd. On the 24th April she passed the tuberculin 
test subcutaneous and ophthalmic. She was again 
tested on the 24th October and failed. She was 
immediately slaughtered and, on careful post-mortem 
examination, only the post-pharyngeal glands were 
found to be infected. 


*Reprinted from the Kdinburgh Me dical Journal, 1926, xxxiii. No. 3 
p. 12 
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An incident throws light on the manner and date 
of infection. A neighbouring dairy-keeper had a cow 
which he considered to be suffering from pneumonia. 
He applied a mustard plaster to her chest and ordered 
his byreman to take her out of the byre and put her 
in a certain field. This man stupidly misunderstood 
his instructions as to locality and put her into the 
field where the other animal happened to be grazing. 
The dairy-keeper’s cow was discovered there in a 
dying condition the following morning, and died from 
generalised tuberculosis immediately after removal. 
These cows, after the invariable manner of their kind, 
were seen to have licked each other by way of greeting. 
They were in contact in the field together nine hours. 

The essential interest in this case lies in the indi- 
cation that (1) infection can take place in a very short 
period of time, even in an open field; (2) that the 
incubation period under circumstances of natural 
infection is considerably less than sixty-three days. 

Both these cases illustrate in very definite and 
accurate fashion the delicacy and accuracy of the 
tuberculin test. 





ABSTRACT. 
(Fowl Pest in the United States. T. R. Monuer. 
Journal American Veterinary Medica! Association. 

Vol. 21, No. 5). 

Fowl pest, or fowl plague, a disease known in 
Italy, Tyrol, Germany, France, Argentine and Brazil, 
was unknown in the United States until 1924. In 
the autumn of that year, reports were received by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, stating that many birds 
were dying from a disease which seemed to be identical 
with fowl plague. The author states that early in 
December, the Bureau were able to state that the 
affection had been definitely diagnosed as fowl pest. 
The disease affects chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, 
pheasants, pea-fowl, guinea-fowl, pigeons, blackbirds 
and canaries (Hoare), and is described as an acute 
infectious disease of fowls caused by a filterable virus. 
The symptoms are not particularly characteristic, 
and might be mistaken for fowl cholera. The bird 
shows a rapidly-prog:essing droopiness and depression, 
with loss of appetite, and with fever. The comb, 
wattles, eyelids and ear-lobes take on a purplish hue 
and become cedematous. The cedema may descend 
the neck. In advanced stages, the bird appears 
irresistibly sleepy. A few cases may manifest 
greenish-yellow diarrhoea. The classical lesion in 
fowl pest is the hemorrhagic condition of the mucous 
lining of the proventriculus. These hemorrhages may 


RECORD OF TUBERCULIN TESTS. 


9th 

Date. Injection. Hour. 

Cow No. 1 (24th Jan., 1925 101-0° LO1-2° 
24th April. 1925 100-69 101-4° 

Cow No. 2.) 24th April, 1925 LO1L-0° LO1-0 
ith Oct., 1925 101-5° 101-2° 


12th 15th 18th Ophthalmic 
Hour. Hour. Hour. Test. Result. 
101-0° 101-0° LOL-O° — No reaction 
105-0° 105-2° 105-4° } Reaction 
LOL-O LO} -2° L01-0° No reaction 
LOL-6° 103-0 105-2° ¢ Reaction 
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be petechial or ecchymotic, and may involve the 
glands or may indiscriminately splotch the mucosa. 
Various other parts may show hemorrhages—-for 
example, the heart fat, gizzard fat, and mesenteric fat. 
In view of the close clinical resemblance which exists 
between fowl pest and fowl cholera, the following 
method was adopted as a routine in the differentiation 
of these conditions : virulent material from a suspected 
case of fowl pest was diluted in normal saline and 
passed through a_ bacteria-retaining filter. The 
absence of bacteria in the filtrate, together with the 
fact that very small doses of the filtrate set up the 
typical disease, formed the basis of differential 
diagnosis. Fowl cholera may also be readily detected 
by the inoculation of rabbits, as these are highly 
susceptible to the cholera organisms, but are naturally 
immune to the virus of fowl pest. 

Outbreaks of fowl pest occurred in the States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, Missouri and Ilinois. 
Most of the infection was found in the markets of 
Philadelphia, New York City, Jersey City, and three 
or four cities in Connecticut, and many outbreaks 
were traceable to birds bought from these markets 
or to coops returned from these cities. As an example 
of the virulence of fowl pest, the author draws atten- 
tion to the fact that out of 3,300 birds in a car returned 
from an eastern terminus, 3,000 died within a period 
of six days. 

Methods somewhat similar to those employed in 
combating foot-and-mouth disease were used in 
eradicating fowl pest. Inspectors were attired in 
rubber outfits; affected flocks were slaughtered 
and, together with dead birds, burned or deeply buried. 
Infected premises were thoroughly cleaned and dis- 
infected under official supervision, and subsequently 
test birds were introduced before re-stocking was 
permitted. Evidence in at least one outbreak 
indicated that, as in foot-and-mouth disease, birds 
may recover and still be carriers, and the writer 
stresses the importance of disposing of an affected 
flock in such a way as to preclude exposure from such 
a source, 


W. L.S. 








THE ReG@ent’s PARK PARADE. 


“The London Van Horse Parade was held, as usual, 
on Easter Monday in the Inner Circle of Regent’s Park, 
being the 18th parade. This year not only were the entries 
more numerous than those of last vear, but it was generally 
agreed that the care and attention which had been bestowed 
on the horses paraded had brought the animals to a high 
level of excellence as regards condition. Out of 642 
entries (766 horses) 541 entries were awarded first-class 
awards, 87 second, and eight third. This high percentage 


ot awards is not only an indication of the care which the 
London carman expends on his charges, but also a tribute 
to the work of the Van Horse Parade Society, the organisers 
of the parade. 
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“ Several thousands of spectators gathered in the park 
to watch the parade, which started soon after 8-30 and 
continued until after | o’clock. ‘The fine animals entered 
by Messrs. James Buchanan and Co. were a notable 
feature among the turn-outs of the big firms, and Messrs. 
Schweppes also showed some well-conditioned horses in 
their vans. Equal appreciation, however, was accorded 
by the crowd to the single coster-barrow drawn by a small 
pony, which gained official recognition, too, in being ranked 
equal in merit with its more ambitious competitors. One 
of the horses on parade was stated by its owner to be 35 
years old, and it received a first-class award ; while a grey 
mare of Messrs. Carter Pattersons —the driver of which had 
a dozen rosettes on his whip-—-though 13 years old, was 
said to be in daily work. 

‘More than an hour was taken in the prize distribution, 
at which, in the absence of Lord Bearsted, Mrs. Levy 
officiated, assisted by Sir George Truscott and Mrs. Waller. 
Afterwards a luncheon was given in the pavilion of the 
Royal Botanical Society, at which Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Chairman of the Society, presided. 

“The Society, he said, had succeeded in its aim, which 
was to get the small man interested, but they were now 
suffering tinancially for their success. ‘This year’s parade 
had been so successful that they had run short of prize 
badges before the morning was over. 

“Mr. W. J. Hatton, Lieutenant-Colonel Laurie, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Idward Bethune, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. K. Main, and Mr. J. W. McIntosh also spoke. 

‘“* Of the total of 642 entries 536 were single horse vans 
and 106 pair-horse vans. Eighteen barge horses were led 
in one section in their harness, and the grand total of 642 
entires, of which LL8 were from drivers or small owners, 
represented an increase of nineteen over last year.’’—The 
Times. 


RoyaAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 


The terms of reterence of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, the appointment of which is 
announced, are the following :— 

Generally to examine and report on the present con- 
ditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, 
and to make recommendations for the improvement of 
agriculture and to promote the,welfare and prosperity of 
the rural population; in particular, to investigate— 

(a) The measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research, experimental 
demonstration and education, for the compilation of 
agricultural statistics, for introduction of new or better 
crops, and for improvement in agricultural practice, dairy- 
farming, and breeding of stock. 

(b) The existing methods of transport and marketing 
of agricultural produce and stock. 

(c) The methods by which agricultural operations are 
financed and credit afforded to agriculturists. 

(d) The main factors affecting the rural prosperity and 
welfare of the agricultural population, and to make 
recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties 
to make recommendations regarding the existing systems 
of land ownership and tenancy, or of assessment of land 
revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing division of 
funds between the Government of India and local Govern- 
ments ; but the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India 
may best be co-ordinated and to indicate directions in 
which the Government of India may usefully supplement 
the activities of the local Governments. 
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The N.V.M.A. + at Dublin. 


—_— ISLONAL ey 


We have received from the Secretary of the Provisional Committee, the followmg programme, which 
has been arranged for the Congress of the Association to be held at Dublin : 


Monpay, July 26th. 
Meeting of the Council of the N.V.M.A. of G.B. and I. 


‘Tugspay, July 27th. 
Morning : Inaugural Meeting. Reception in the National University, Karlsfort Terrace, Dublin. 
Address of Welcome by the President, Dr. Coffey, M.D., LL.D. Address of Welcome by 
the Commissioners of the City of Dublin. 


Afternoon : Garden Party. (To be arranged.) 
Evening : Reception at 8 p.m. by the President at Clery’s Restaurant, O'Comnell Street, Dublin. 


WeEbNEsDAY, July 28th. 
Morning: | — on Sterility, by Professor Folmer Nielsen, Denmark. — Discussion opened by 
Capt. L. P. Pugh, B.Se., FR.C.V.S. 
2 Paper on Milk, by Mr. P. F. Dolan, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Chief Veterinary Officer for the 
City of Dublin. Discussion opened by Liecut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 


D.V.S.M. (Vict.). 


Afternoon : Surgical Demonstrations, at the Veterinary College, Ballsbridge. 
. 5 . 5 
Evening : Banquet at Clery’s Restaurant, O'Connell Street, Dublin. Tickets (inclusive of Wines), 
4 { ’ , 





£1 Is. each. 





'Tuurspay, July 29th. 
Morning: 1 Paper on Diseases of Poultry, by Captain J. P. Rice, B.Se., M.RLC.V.S. Discussion 
opened by Professor De Blieck, of Utrecht. 


2 Paper on Pyorrhcea in the Dog and Cat, by Mr. Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. Discussion 
opened by Professor J. J. O'Connor, M.R.C.V.S. 
Afternoon: ~*~ Motor Drive to Greystones, Co. Wicklow. 
Beening : Conversazione and Dance at Clery’s Restaurant, O'Connell Street, Dublin. 


Fripay, July 5uth. 

Morning: 1 Paper on Swine Erysipelas, by Professor J. F. Craig, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. Discussion opened 

by Mr. J. O. Powley, M.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, England. 
2 Paper on Liver Fluke by Mr. J. H. Norris, M.R.C.V.S., Director of Research, Research 

Laboratory of the Department of Lands and Agriculture, Thorndale, Drumeondra, Dublin. 
Discussion opened by Mr. R. F. Montgomerie, B.Sc., F.R.CLV.S., University College of 
North Wales. 

Afternoon: 1 Demonstration on Meat Inspection, by Mr. A. Gofton, F.R.C.V.S., Chief Vetermary 
Officer, City of Edmburgh, at the Veterinary College, Ballsbridge. 


2 ‘losing Meeting of the Congress at the Veterinary College, Ballsbridge. 
Evening : No fixture. , 


Sarurpay, July 3st. 
| Excursion to Killarney. 


Ist Class Return Fare 57 
2nd _s,, * ™ 43/6 
xd a - 27 /- 


2 Leopardstown Races. 
Free admission to members and their friends, not residing in Ireland. 


Monvay, August 2nd. 
Baldoyle Races. 
Free admission to members and their friends, who do not reside in Lreland. 


'Tuespay, August 3rd_| 

Frivay, August 6th J Inclusive. 
Horse Show. 
Free admission to the Show Grounds of members of the Congress, not residing in Ireland, 
on Presentation of Season Ticket, to be obtained from the local secretary at the conclusiop 
of the Congress. ‘Tickets are not available for friends of the members, and do not admit 
to the Jumping Hnclosure. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Scottish Metropolitan Division.* 


MEETING AT EDINBURGH. 

A meeting of the above Division was held at the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1926, under the presidency of Principal O. 
Charnock Bradley. A meeting of Council was held 
at 11 a.m., when certain suggestions were made 
for the consideration of the General Meeting in the 
afternoon. The morning session consisted of a 
demonstration of modern surgical and obstetrical 
instruments and appliances in the Large Animal 
Operating Theatre, by Professor W. M. Mitchell. 
A large number of British and foreign instruments 
were upon view, and a few words explanatory of each 
were contributed by Professor Mitchell. The Smal] 
Animal Operating Theatre was visited next, and the 
equipment was briefly explained. 

At 12-30 p.m. the President of the Division 
Principal O. Charnock Bradley entertained the 
members and a large party of guests to luncheon in 
the Reception Hall of the College. Among those 
present were the following: Sir Robert Greig, Chair- 
man of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland; Mr. 
James Wood, Member of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland ; Mr. Ewan Macpherson, Chairman of the 
Scottish Board of Health; Dr. Logan ‘Turner, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh ; Sir Norman Walker, Treasurer of the Roya! 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh; Dr. George 
Macdonald, Secretary of the Scottish Education 
Department ; Mr. J. Robb, Secretary of the Carnegic 
Universities Trust; Mr. Harry Rawson, (.B.E. : 
Mr. Alexander Miles, Secretary of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh; Professor R. G. Linton ; 
Professor W. M. Mitchell; Councillor Dr. T. G. 
Nasmyth, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Governors ; 
Councillor Harvey, Convenor of the Public Health 
Committee ; Col. Gerald Leighton of the Board of 
Health; Mr. Alexander McCallum, of the Board of 
Agriculture ; Professor J. A. Ashworth; Professor 
J. Russell Greig; Baillie W. Poole ; Dr. H. Dryerre ; 
Dr. Robertson, Medical Officer of Health to the City 
of Edinburgh ; Dr. R. Stewart MacDougall ; Profes- 
sor MacKinnon; Mr. Chas. Wetherill, Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture; Mr. W. Wallace Peggie ; 
Dr. Chas. MacNeil; Councillor Adams; Dr. Simp- 
son; Mr. J. McAllan, Veterinary Officer to the City 
of Aberdeen: Mr. W. Brown, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen; Major A. A. Pryer, Veterinary Officer 
at Redford Barracks; Major Stirling, Indian Veter- 
inary Service ; Major Jowett, Public Health Depart- 
ment, City of Edinburgh; Major Archibald Baird ; 
Mr. W. A. Pool, Animal Diseases Research* Associa- 
tion: Mr. J. R. Gibb, Advocate: Mr. Norman 
Dobson, Centenary Research Fellow, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College ; Mr. E. J. H. Sewell and Mr. D. 8. 
Rabagliati_ of the Public Health Department, City of 
Edinburgh; Mr. T. Grahame, Mr. H. Preston, Mr. 





* Received on March 13th. 
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H. C, Watson, and Mr. 8. Sharp, of the Staff, and Mr. 
A. C. Doull, Secretary, of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College ; Messrs. J. Taylor, Edinburgh; Geo. F. 


Boddie, Auchterarder; A. Fulton, Crieff; Jas. 
Bishop, Perth; W. Anderson, Pittenweem; J. 
Macfarlane, Doune; 8. Robson, Edinburgh; J. 


Aitken, Dalkeith; Jas. Henderson, Broughton ; Jas. 
Player, Edinburgh ; A. Spruell, Dundee ; W. Banna- 
tyne, Haddington; T: P. Young, jun., Leith; Mr. A. 
Young, Secretary of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Division; Messrs. D. Cameron, W. J. B. Robson, 
W. D. Macrea, A. G. Macrea, J. N. Ritchie, L. B. A. 
Grace, W. R. Kerr, R. F. Bain, of the D.V.S.M. 
Classes; Mr. A. H. Khan, Post Graduate Student in 
Anatomy; Mr. E. J. Heather, President, and Mr. J. 8. 
Blair, Secretary of the Students’ Representative 
Council; and the Hon. Secretary of the Division. 

Following the Loyal Toast, Sir Robert Greig proposed - 
the health of the President of the Division, Principal 
Bradley. This was enthusiastically honoured. 

The Afternoon Session was held in the Anatomy 
Lecture Theatre, the President occupying the Chair. 
The following gentlemen signed the attendance book : 
Members: Major A. Baird, Messrs. J. Aitken, W. 
Anderson, W. Bannatyne, Hugh Begg, Geo. F. Boddie, 
Jas. Bishop, T. Grahame, and Jas. Henderson, Major 
W. Jowett, Professors R. G. Linton, W. M. Mitchell, 
and J. R. Greig, Messrs. W. Wallace Peggie, J. Taylor, 
J. Macfarlane, J. B. Mackie, S. Robson, E. J. H. 
Sewell, D. 8. Rabagliati, and J. H. Motion. Unfor- 
tunately, several members found it impossible to stay 
for the afternoon session, owing to pressure of work. 

Visitors: Messrs. Chas. Wetherill, W. Brown, Jas. 
Wood, Jas. MacAllan, Dr. Simpson, Col. Gerald 
Leighton, Col. E. D. 8. Robertson, Messrs. W. A. Pool, 
N. Dobson, Alex. McCallum, A. Douglas, Major 
Pryer, Messrs. D. B. Roger, Major Stirling, Dr. C. 
Parker, Messrs. A. W. B. Smith, J. E. Nichols, A. 
Calder, J. A. More, W. D. Macrea, W. J. B. Robson, 
A. G. Macrea, R. F. Bain, A. Manson Larnach, A. 
Brownlee, A. Young, D. Cameron, J. N. Ritchie, 
W. Fotheringham, L. B. A. Grace, W. R. Kerr, H. 
Burrow, A. L. Mullen, E. J. Heather, A. G. Hevening- 
ham, J. H. M. Hughes, J. F. Jolinson, A. H. Khan, and 
the Hon. Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last meeting, having been 
printed in the Veterinary Record, were taken as read. 
A list of the members who had sent apologies for 


‘absence was read by the Secretary as follows : Major 


Peddie, Mr. Robson, President of the Scottish Branch ; 
Messrs. A. B. Kerr, A. L. Robertson, H. F. Downie, 
T. P. Young, sen., J. Brown, T. D. Connochie, and 
Mr. A. Gofton, who was to have opened the discussion 
upon Mr. McAllan’s paper but, on account of indis- 
position, found himself unable to be present. 

The Secretary also read a letter from Mr. F. Bullock 
relating to the “ Frank Garnett Memorial Fund,” 
in which it was suggested that the Scottish Metro- 
politan Division should form itself into a Local 
Committee for the collection of subscriptions from its 
members. The President indicated the benefit the 
veterinary profession had derived from thefactivities 
of the late Mr. Frank Garnett, who gave willingly of 
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his time and services during the very critical years 
of the war, when he was almost continuously President 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and also 
mentioned that Mr. Garnett was one of the men who 
had obtained but little pecuniary recompense from the 
practice of the profession. Mr. Peggie proposed : 
* That this Division form itself into a Local Committee 
for the receipt of subscriptions for the ‘ Frank Garnett 
Memorial Fund.’” This was unanimously carried 
by the meeting. 

Election of New Members. The names of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were submitted for membership, 
having been nominated at the last meeting: Mr. D. 5. 
Rabagliati, Mr. H. F. Downie, and Mr. J. H. Motion. 
Upon the motion of Professor Livton, seconded by 
Professor MITCHELL, these gentlemen were elected to 
membership. 

Mr. JAMES Woop, Member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, was introduced to the meeting by the President, 
and read a paper entitled “ The Board of Agriculture's 
Livestock Improvement Schemes.” [Mr. Wood's 
paper, with discussion, will be found earlier in this 
number of the Record._-Ep.]. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Wood for having presented 
to the meeting such a paper as, he was sure, would 
give the members a much better idea of the work of the 
Board of Agriculture for the improvement of Scottish 
farm animals, was proposed by the PrestpENT and 
heartily carried. Mr. Woop, briefly thanked the 
meeting for having given him such a patient and 
interested hearing. 

Mr. James McALLAN, Veterinary Officer to the City 
of Aberdeen, was next introduced to the meeting by 
the President, and read a paper entitled : “ A Resumé 
of the Present Milk Regulations.” [This paper, 
with the discussion upon it, will receive separate 
publication.—-Ep.]}. 

The PrestpEnt then proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. McAllan for his paper, and desired the 
meeting to allow him to couple with it a tribute to the 
Scottish Board of Health for the amount of work and 
the care they had taken in framing a share of such 
satisfactory milk regulations as were already in 
existence. This was carried with enthusiasm. 

Suggestions for the next meeting of the Division 
were then considered, and certain proposals were 
made for the branch meeting to be held in Perth in 
June of the current year. 

The resignation of Mr. T. P. Young, of Leith, who 
was one of the oldest members of the Division, was 
considered. Mr. Young's letter was read by the 
Secretary, and it was decided to accept his resignation 
with deep regret. The Secretary was instructed to 
convey the compliments of the members of the Division 
to Mr. Young, and to state that, in the circumstances, 
it had been decided to accept his resignation with 
sincere regret, and to convey the best wishes of the 
Division to Mr. Young in his retirement. 

Professor Linton proposed a vote of thanks to 
Principal Bradley for his able conduct of the meeting. 
After this had been accorded, the meeting terminated. 
Wm. C. Minter, Hon. Secretary. 





North Wales Division. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT WREXHAM. 


“Some [LESIONS OF THE BOvINE Fatal. Mem- 
BRANES’: Discussion ON Mr. BARKER’S PAPER. 


(Continued from page 303.) 
Mr. BaRKER’s REPLY. 


Mr. BarKER, in the course of his reply, said : 

We are indeed fortunate in having such an experienced 
clinician as Mr. Edwards to open the discussion. 1 propose 
to deal with his remarks carefully and, as far as | am able, 
to answer his criticisms. 

Il am aware that Williams is not the originator of the 
study of the bovine membranes, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to be original in these days. Still, nothing like the 
investigations of Williams and his collaborators has before 
been attempted on such a scale. Sven Wall, of Sweden, 
and Holman, of America, did not report upon more than 
one hundred cases. It is the depth of Williams’ work 
which makes it all the more convincing and acceptable. 

I am in agreement with Mr. Edwards that the lesions 
I have tried to describe are, in a way, responsible for 
abortion and sterility. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that the counterpart of these lesions left behind on the 
uterus, and the activating cause of these lesions, may be 
responsible for sterility or abortion. 

With regard to the inadequacy of the definition of 
sterillty, | quite appreciate the point raised ; it may have 
been better to have added the words ‘ by a known fertile 
bull.” Far too little work has been done in England to 
investigate the cause of sterility in bulls. Taking the 
definition as it stands, I still maintain that it is satisfying 
from the medico-legal aspect or that of veterinary juris- 
prudence. Whether the bull is known to be fertile or 
sterile, if the cow he serves does not conceive, she is sterile 
from any aspect. It is true that the handling and remedial 
measures to correct such sterility are different with the 
female. Where the bull is sterile, remedial measures for 
the cow are simple and clearly indicated. The point raised 
is, nevertheless, important, inasmuch as any investigation 
into the cause of sterility in a female should be preceded 
by an examination of the male. In human medicine 
this procedure is always adopted and the male’s semen is 
examined for functional spermatozoa. This practice has 
everything to commend itself for our purposes. 

The opener of the discussion infers that these lesions of 
the foetal membranes are the result of bacterial invasion of 
the uterus and mentions that Bac. abortus and Bac. coli and 
certain moulds have been isolated therewith. Whilst this 
is in some measure true, I think he misses the main point, 
that lesions might arise without any bacterial invasion of 
the uterine cavity. The finding of such pathogenic 
organisms in connection therewith supports my contention 
that any micro-organism capable of exerting a local 
effect upon the uterus is liable to set up these lesions and 
consequent abortion. It is outside the realms of common- 
sense to presume that one organism (the Bac. abortus) 
and one organism only, is capable of producing abortion 
in cattle. The womb, in company with all the organs of 
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the body, is liable to infection with the whole range o! 
disease-causing agencies. It would be strange if it were 
otherwise. 

Mr. Edwards asks tor an interpretation of the lesions and 
quotes Professor Williams as to the almost universal 
finding of necrotic tips. He confesses that all this leaves 
him confused and in the darkness. Well, it is a healthy 
state, and I would remind him that it is necessary to pass 
through darkness into light. 

I will try to reconstruct what follows when a cow becomes 
infected with a gram-negative organism, such as the 
Bac. abortus or any other organism capable of exerting 
a pathogenic influence locally on the uterine wall. The 
colloid protein particles of the biood serum are the first 
to be affected by the invader. They are subjected to 
a certain action and, should this action be prolonged, 
as is the case where the incubation period is a long one, 
these protein particles pass into the stable form of con- 
densation. The endothelial lining of the lymphatics and 
capillaries of the uterine wall is the next to be attacked. 
It can readily be followed that such an attack will be 
accompanied by inflammation, cedema and hemorrhage. 
The maternal crypts and the fcetal villi are the places where 
such inflammation, cedema and hemorrhage are set 
up. This attack upon the endothelial cells of the capill- 
aries of the uterine submucosa is followed by fibrosis of the 
wall of the capillary and a narrowing of the lumen. Such 
a narrowing deprives the maternal cotyledons of their 
blood supply. This is an ideal condition for necrosis to 
be set up in the foetal tufts. In advanced and prolonged 
cases of infection the lumen may be occluded and calcium 
deposited in the arterial wall, that is arterio-sclerosis with 
calcification. I attribute the stony condition of the wombs 
encountered when examining cows for sterility to this 
condition. All of you will have met cases of retained mem- 
branes with calcification or a certain grittiness when 
attempting their removal. This explanation has a distinct 
clinical bearing as, of couise, all research ought to have. 
It is now plain that after abortion and dehiscence or removal 
of the foetal membranes with their lesions, we are left with 
a damaged uterine wall. The rendering of such a uterus, 
free from débris and micro-organisms may facilitate con- 
ception. But, using Mr. Edwards’ words, ‘ sterility may 
be overcome only to achieve abortion,’ because a potential 
abortion is always in situ where arterio-sclerosis of the 
uterine capillaries has been affected. Professor Glynn 
demonstrated these microscopical jesions to me in sections 
of the uterus of a cow from the herd in question, slaughtered 
some time after complete recovery, as far as external 
appearances go, from abortion and retained membranes. 
The explanation I offer also covers much of what Mr. 
Edwards has to say about uterine inertia. I cannot, at 
this stage. offer any information as to the maximum 
damage to the capillaries that would lead to an accurate 
prognosis as to the futility of attempting further breeding 
from such a cow. One must be guided by a clinical ex- 
amination. This, and a knowledge of the lesions of the 
membranes, should all help to increase the certainty ot 
prognosis, whether favourable or otherwise. 

Mr. Edwards quotes Professor Williams in reference to 
the mechanical correction of dystokia. I find myself in 
It is not 


entire agreement with the Professor’s remarks. 
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enough to be expert at correcting mal-presentations ; 
we should be in a position to offer our clients advice as to 
the cause of such dystokia, and also to offer treatment 
of the mother to correct the maternal lesions left after 
effecting delivery. 

Here one might say “what is achieved if one overcomes 
dystokia to attain sterility or abortion ?”’ In this con- 
nection | wrote to Dr. MacDonagh, who is in charge of the 
Lock Hospital and an expert in the application of chemo- 
therapy. He informs me that concerning the infection 
produced by the Bac. abortus of Bang, I should have 
thought that this could have been combated best with 
Sup. 36, but as the organism is a gram negative one it is 
possible that Sup. 468 would be better. Sup. 468 will be 
on the market shortly.” So that one’s investigations and 
enquiries have led up to a point where one is waiting 
for the correct therapeutical substance to combat the 
infection due to Bang’s bacillus. 


The great question with which we, as clinicians, are faced. 
is, “ what are we to do when we are called in to advise an 
owner who has had one or two abortions in a herd wherein 
the rest of the animals are pregnant?’’ This is the 
position in Hereford, where calving of cows is seasonal, 
like mares. 
can be ruled out. Dead vaccines possibly are indicated 
but, in the herd in question, the abortions did not abate 
although the dead vaccine seems to have facilitated re- 
covery and There remains 
chemo-therapy, and one is here encouraged by the know- 
ledge that a woman who contracts syphilis at conception 
can be so treated chemo-therapeutically, that she will 
carry to term and be delivered of a full-time, live, healthy 
child, free from This is. or should be 
aim after infection with Bac. abortus. 


foaling in Injections with live vaccines 


subsequent conception. 


infection. our 


It is pleasing to hear that the opener is inclined to 
believe that in some cases a potential prolapse is in situ 
long before the act of parturition. It is significant that in 
the very first case of prolapse that I encountered after 
reading Williams’ paper, I was able to obtain the specimen 
which I showed you at Bangor. I like to follow a worker 
whose statements can be so readily verified. 


I do not think Williams now uses the term contagious 
abortion. Abortion is an act like coughing or diarrhea 
and one does not apply the appellation ‘contagious’ to these 
acts. But I do believe that a great many cases of dystokia 
are caused by the same micro-organisms and pathological 
lesions that underlie abortion. Williams says that dystokia 
This 
also has been my clinical experience. But with the added 
knowledge of the action of the Bac. abortus, the parallel 
should go further back to the condition of the mother’s 
blood and the capillaries of the uterus. 

Mr. Edwards thinks there is not sufficient evidence that 
mal-presentations are caused by infection of the uterus. 
He states that often mal-presentations are encountered 
where there is no disease of the membranes and no evidence 
of infection. This statement is just as unsupported by 
further evidence as to the state of the blood of the mother 
and the blood vessels of the uterine wall. It does not appear 
necessary that the uterine cavity should be invaded 
by micro-organisms for lesions of the membranes to be 
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set up. For example, the case of the mummified foetus 
following hemorrhage, cited in the paper. 

The reference to milk fever does not come strictly within 
the scope of this paper, but since the point has been raised, 
1 will deal with it. Williams in the Corneil Veterinarian, 
inclines to the belief that infection of the uterus is the cause 
of milk fever. 1 cannot support him in this ; nevertheless, 
the point has a very definite clinical bearing upon the hand- 
ling of milk fever. The milk fever syndrome can be 
experimentally reproduced in the laboratory in rabbits 
by injections of certain substances with the same action as 
that of micro-organisms. An added infection of the 
uterus might intensify, or bring about, milk lever. 1 make 
use of this fact in treating those cases of milk fever where 
one gets a recurrence in, say, two or three days after an 
initial attack and recovery. in many of these cases 
uterine débris, foetid discharge and exudate are present. 
Irrigation and the insertion of pessaries seems greatly to 
increase the rapidity and certainty of recovery. Milk 
fever was also referred to by Mr. Jones and Mr. Bates. 
The latter also encounters milk fever with retention of 
membranes. This is by no means uncommon. I am also 
interested in this gentleman’s remarks about the response 
of other cases similating milk fever, to insufflation of the 
udder. During the winter of 1924-5 1 encountered a 
series of cases of what 1 termed‘ X Disease.’ The animals 
affected went down and were unable to rise, but did not 
respond to inflation. ‘This precludes the possibility of Mr. 
Bates’ cases being on all fours, and so no good purpose 
can come of pursuing the matter further. 

Mr. Jones also refers to those cases of dystokia w here 
there is no evidence of infection of the uterus. I! have al- 
ready dealt with this, in reply to Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Jones’ experience of twin pregnancy in mares is a 
common one and his explanation of the phenomenon as 
being due to compression is quite feasible. But it is us 
well to note that compression of the capillaries is identical 
in effect with arterio-sclerosis and occlusion. 

Mr. Aldred, Mr. Roberts and Mr. Hughes all refer to 
varying experiences with the live vaccine of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. ‘There seems to be no uniformity in the 
observations upon the results obtained. I suggest that in 
Mr. Roberts’ case it is not impossible that he was using a 
sterile vaccine when abortion did not follow the injection 
into bulled heifers. The results of injecting the live 
vaccine into a valuable pedigree herd | have alread re- 
ported ; these results were so disastrous that | have since 
discontinued the use. Their only success was to convert 
cows worth £250 into cows worth £25. ‘Therelore it is 
not surprising that one cannot recommend the use of live 
vaccines under any circumstances whatever. 

Mr. Fletcher wonders if there is any possibility in 
exploring for a hypodermic injection for the removal of 
alter-births. ‘There may be some value in pituitrin, 
but 1 have no experience of its use in this connection. 
One can readily form an opinion as to the ease or other- 
wise of the removal of an aiter-birth by detaching a 
cotyledon near the cervix and examining this for lesions. 

Mr. Wynne, rightly, 1 think. is an advocate of the early 
removal of membranes. This is the best time to pass one’s 
hand and arm through the cervix. Mr. Aldred seems to 
have some doubts about the complete removal. One does 





meet with some cases where the complete removal is diffi- 
cult. The breaking off of the removed portion and the 
leaving of the rest I have always found difficult. It is 
extremely diliicuit to break a membrane in utero. When 
such a difficulty is met I find it preferable to leave the 
detached portion still hanging. Autolysis of the unde- 
tached portion will take place. That autolysis does take 
place is supp_rted by the fact that the size of a retained 
membrane which is allowed to come away without any 
interference by the surgeon, bears no comparison with the 
size of the same membrane had it been removed im- 
mediately after parturition. Often all that remains is a 
mere shred around the allantoic vessels. 


The PresipENtT proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Barker for coming such a long way and for 
his excellent reply. This was seconded by Mr. 
Epwarbs and carried. 

J. H. Wynne, Hon. Secretary. 





South Eastern Division.* 


‘The Annual Meeting of this Division, which was 
held on Wednesday, January 20th, was combined with 
a visit to the Veterinary Laboratory of the Ministry 
of Agriculture at New Haw, Weybridge, by kind 
invitation of Sir Stewart Stockman. 

The day proved to be a welcome break in the wintry 
conditions and, favoured by excellent weather, formed 
a most enjoyable excursion. The party was welcomed 
by Capt. W. G. Wragg, the officer in charge of the 
Laboratory, who explained the general nature of the 
research and investigation work carried on at the 
Laboratory, after which a tour was made of the 
premises and the particular departments of work. 

Pathological, microscopical and  entomological 
investigations, together with a poultry demonstration, 
fully occupied the time, and many excellent specimens 
of much informative value as to contagious disease, 
both to the practitioner and the veterinary inspector, 
were exhibited. 

ea was followed by a cinematographic display, 
closing with a vote of thanks to the director and his 
staff, which was cordially supported. 

‘The Annual Meeting subsequently took place at the 
Georgian Room of the Holborn Restaurant. 

The chair was occupied by Capt. F. C. Gillard, M.C., 
and there were also present Messrs J. B. Dier (Presi- 
dent-Elect), F Marks, F. Crowhurst, R. A. Edwards, 
EK. Morgan, J. G. Cattell, H. 8. Head, P. Harnett, 
Prof. Wooldridge, and the Hon. Secretary. Prof. 
Reynolds and Messrs. H. Taylor and A. Spicer, who 
were present at the Laboratory, were unable to stay 
to the meeting. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend were received 
from Prof. Buxton, Majors G. W. Dunkin and L. L. 
Dixson, Messrs. 'T. F. Hogben, J. F. Macdonald, L. P. 
Pugh, A. Whicher, C. Roberts, E. Ebbetts, C. Crow- 
hurst, C. W. Perrin and W. W. Gulleford. 

A silent tribute of respect was paid to the memory 
of the late Dr. W. C. Coveney. 


* Received on March 22nd. 
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The Secretary was instructed to write a letter of 
sympathy with Mr. W. W. Gulleford in his illness and 
expressing hope for his early recovery. The minutes 
were then confirmed. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—N.V.M.A. link in presidential 
chain of office. It was unanimously decided to 
subscribe for a 8.E.V.A. link in this chain. 

Garnett Memorial Fund.—It was agreed that a 
further appeal be made. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress-— Action deferred 
to next meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

President: Mr. J. B. Dier. 

Vice- Presidents: Messrs. C. Crowhurst, F. Crow- 
hurst and E. Ebbetts. 

Council: Messrs. T. F. Hogben, C. Roberts, F. C. 
Gillard, J. G. Cattell, A. 'T. Crowther, E. Morgan, 
L. P. Pugh and A. Whicher. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. H. P. Hogben. 

Hon, Auditors: Messrs. P. Perrin and A. Whicher. 

Representatives on Council of N.V.M.A.: Major 
G. W. Dunkin and Hon. Secretary (ex-officio). 

FINANCIAL Rervorr.—The Treasurer's report 
showed a balance in hand on the General Account 
of £12 lls. 3d., and on the Dinner Fund of £3 3s. Od. 

Victoria Velerinary Benevolent Fund.— The usual 
subscription of £2 2s. Od. was voted, and Prof. J. B. 
Buxton was re-appointed representative on the 
Council of the fund. 

Nomination and Election of New Members.— 
Mr. R. A, Edwards was elected, and Messrs. H. 8. 
Head, P. Harnett, H. Taylor and F. L. Munslow were 
nominated for membership. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion should take place at Tunbridge Wells, and that 
the arrangements for the meeting should be left in the 
hands of the President. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


‘The members then adjourned to dinner accompanied 
by the ladies, and representatives of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, 

The toasts included the usual loyal toasts, the 
S.E.V.A., the ladies, and the guests. 

The evening was spent in the customary social 
manner but, unfortunately, many of the members had 
to leave somewhat early owing to the exigencies of 
distance and the inelasticity of railway services. 

Huen P. Hoesen, 
Hon. Secretary. 








Erratum.—In the account of the visit of the Royal 
Veterinary College students’ to Messrs. Parke, Davis 
and Co.’s laboratory, the name of Prof. Symes 
erroneously printed as being present in lieu of that of 
Prof. A. R. Smythe, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.5.M., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Clinique. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 
13th— Meeting of the Derbyshire Division at 
the Royal Hotel, Derby. 
16th.— Meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division at Bath. 


Apuil 


99 


May 7th.— Last day for nominations for clection to 
Council, R.C.V.S. 
»  2lst.—-R.C.V.S. Annual Report and Voting 
Papers issued. 
,  26th.—Entries for D.V.S.M. Examination due. 
,  27th.—Last day for return of R.C.V.8. Voting 
Papers. 
June 3rd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
»  2lst—26th.— .V.S8.M. Examination. 
»  d0th.—R.C.V.S8. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria, 
London, 7-30. 
July  Ist.—-R.C.V.5. Committee Meetings. 
»  2nd.—R.C.V.S8. Committee and Council 


Meetings. 

R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 
R.C.V.S. Oral Examimations commence 
in London. 


July 27th-30th.—_N.V.M.A. Congress at Dublin. 


» 9th. 
» 13th. 


R.C.V.S. JUBILEES. 


Congratulations to the following Members on 
attaining the fiftieth anniversary of their graduation 
as Members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons :—— 

April 20th— Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B., B.Se., LL.D., 
M.R.C.V.S. 
2lst—J. M. Bell, M.R.C.V.8., Lower Lodge, 


April 
Castle Carr, Luddendenfoot, Yorks. 





a 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
Tue Restrictions IN SuRREY. 

The Times of Thursday states + 

‘There have been no further cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Surrey since the outbreak which was 
confirmed a few days ago at New Malden. If no more 
cases are reported the restrictions on the movement 
of cattle, which are enforced within an area of 15 miles 
radius from New Malden, will be modified on April 15, 
and removed altogether on April 29. 

“Since January I, 61 outbreaks of the disease 
have been reported from 14 counties. The total 
numbers of animals slaughtered are as follows + 
Cattle, 1,417; sheep, 6,860; pigs, 1,272; and one 
The estimated gross compensation is £67,500.” 
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The following resolution was passed unanimously at a 
spe cial meeting of the North of Ireland Veterinary Medical 
Association :—‘‘ That this Association has learned with 
much regret of the impending departure from Northern 
Ireland of Mr. &. G. Tallents, C.B., C.B.E., Imperial 
Secretary to the Governor of Northern Ireland. We 
desire to place on record our deep appreciation of the able 
manner in which he has administered the reserved services, 
which included the veterinary department. We feel under 
a deep indebtedness to Mr. Tallents for the warm-hearted 
and able way in which he has supported veterinary science, 
and for the sympathetic and courteous manner in which 
he has at all times met the members of our profession. 
We wish him health and happiness in the future, which we 
are sure will be full of brilliant achievements.” 

A copy of the resolution has been sent to Mr. Tallents 
by the president of the Association, Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, 
M.B.E 


R.C.V.S.— OBITUARY. 


Haminton, George Ernest, The Pightle, Letheringsett 
Holt, Norfolk. Graduated 16th July, 1898, N. Edin- 
burgh. Died 26th March, 1926. 

PoweEtt, Thomas, Newton Longville, Bucks. Graduated 
London, 26th April, 1869. Died 22nd January, 1926. 


3k a K * * 


PRACTITIONER’S FatTAL Point-to-Point FALL. 


We regret to record that, riding last week at a point-to- 
point race at Knocklong, Co. Limerick, Mr. C. Evans, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Bottomstown, Knocklong, Limerick, 
received fatal injuries. His own mare fell, pinning him 
underneath in a ditch. Deceased served with distinction 
with the British forces in the war. 


PERSONAL. 


Marriage; Youne—Lams. At 3 Constitution Road, 
Dundee, on 25th March, by Rev. T. 8S. Taylor, M.A., B.Litt., 
William Jackson Young, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), 
third son of the late Robert Young, Edinburgh, to Marga- 
ret Edith, second daughter of the late J. W. Lamb, Dundee. 


During the morning service at St. Jude-on-the-Hill, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, on Sunday, a memorial to the 
horses killed in the war was unveiled. The memorial 
takes the form of a bronze model of a heavy draught horse, 
and is the work of Mr. Charles Lutyens, the father of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. This work was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1922, and was awarded a gold medal. It 
is placed near the lectern and bears the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ In grateful memory of the Empire horses, some 
375,000 who fell in the Great War, 1914-1918. Most obedi- 
ently and often most painfully they died, faithful 
unto death. Not one of them is forgotten before 


God.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letrers to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
firet post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his cosrespondente. 


Ochronosis. 
To tHe Epitror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—-I was much interested in the paper on this subject 
which appeared in the last issue of the Veterinary Record. 
Apparently, Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young has overlooked 
the references to it in English veterinary literature. If he 
refers to the Veterinary Journal of 1909, p. 601, and the 
January number of 1910, p. 8, he will find cases of it 
described by the late Professor Mettam, of Dublin. Hoare 
describes it in Vol. II., p. 1347 of his System of Veterinary 
Medicine. It has been mentioned as melanosis in calves 
and sheep in Great Britain by various writers to ow 
journals. In the Silkie bantam it is a normal condition, 
the pigmentation attacking all the structures, and it is 
characteristic of the breed. 

Those who are fond of veterinary literature research 
and require a subject for a thesis for a higher degree or 
qualification might do worse than take up this disease 
and establish it on a firm basis in veterinary literature. 
Yours faithfully, HENry Gray, | Redfield Lane. 8.W.5. 

3rd April, 1926. 


Tuberculosis Order Reports. 
To THE EprTor or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Complaints have been made by some Veterinary 
Inspectors regarding the number of reports they have to fill 
in, in connection with the Tuberculosis Order, 1925. 
Feeling that a number of different report forms was liable 
to cause confusion and possibly mistakes, I have drafted 
for my own use in Shefiield, a report which gives on one 
foolscap sheet the particulars of the preliminary and post- 
mortem inquiries, description of animal, post-mortem 
lesions, valuation, compensation and other necessary 
particulars regarding each case. * 

I enclose advance copy if you would like to print it 
and this letter in the Record. 

The printer is H. Dobson, 85 Arundel Street, Sheffield, 
and should any other veterinary inspectors care to have 


: copies, they can be supplied by writing to the printer any 
| time within the next fortnight, as I have arranged to have 


the type kept up for that time. Copies will be supplied 
in small books to the order of the enquirers at a reasonable 
cost, the words ‘‘ City of Sheffield’ being omitted. All 
pages are perforated and reports can be written in duplicate 
or triplicate by using carbon sheets. The cost will be 
supplied direct to enquirers by the printer. I need hardly 
say that I am in no way financially interested in the matter. 
—Yours faithfully, J.S8. Luoyp, Chief Veterinary Inspector, 
Sheffield, March 30th, 1926. 


[* The form to which our correspondent refers is repro- 
duced on page 347.—Eb.]} 


The Editor we the receipt of the following :— 
Report of the Annual Meeting of the Western Counties 

Division, from Mr. R. B. Nelder, Hon. Secretary. 
Communications from Brig.-General F. Eassie, Messrs. D. 

Campbell, H. Gray, W. 8. Stevens and W. R. Wooldridge, 


SESE ET CN RT EET EP ATT 
National Veterinary Medicai Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s inn Square, London W.C.1. 

All communications reiative to the literary side of the Veterinary 
Record must be addresscd to the Assistant Egitor, “‘ V.terinary 
Record,” 10 Gray’s inn Square, W.0.1 
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CITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1925. 


Report by Veterinary Inspector. Case No... ee 


PRELIMINARY INQUIRY. 
Date of Report... en seahtdbiunebine Date of Visit. 
Name and Address of Owner. iis 
Description of Premises | 
Other cowsor | Other bovine 


Cows in Milk. heifers. animals. 


No. and description of bovine animals on premises 


No, and description of bovine animals examined 


1. Origin of Report (a) Anonymous, (b) Owner, (¢) Police, (d) T.B. mixed milk, (e) Routine veterinary 


inspection, 
2. Description of aaimals reported. Form of disease present 
(a2) cow in milk (a) T.B. Udder 
(b) other cows or heifers (b) T.B. with emaciation 
(c) other bovine animals (c) T.B. with chronic cough, 


3. Method of diagnosis 4. Examination of contacts 


(a) clinical examination (a) clinical examination 

(b) microscopic examination (6) microscopic examination 
(c) biological examination (c) biological examination 
(qd) Tuberculin test (d) Tuberculin test 


. Signature of Veterinary Inspector 


Address 





POST-MORTEM INQUIRY. Case No. 


5. Details of post-mortem examination.—Miliary Tuberculosis of both lungs. 
Tubercular pleurisy and/or peritonitis. 
Tuberculosis of muscular lymphatic glands. 
Tubercular lesions in or connected with heart 

brain spinal cord. 


liver spleen kidney udder -aterus ovary testicle 


6. 
; B z l 
Giving D Whether Post-mortem | Salvage after 
A Tuberculous C Affected EK | Examination showed Valuation ; | deduction of ex- 
bo per 1 seg Milk and Tuberculous but net as te | Not | ; 4 that disease 7 re Compensation. ay eng 
of the udder. showing lesions Emaciation. Columns A.B.C laffected| (@) advanced or (6) not [Art. 7] n and for pur 
Hd olumns A,B,C.) advanced [Art. 9 (4)] pose of salvage. 
Tuberculosis. 
£ s. | ad. £ a. | 4. s. | a. 


7. Remarks by Veterinary Inspector : 


Signature of Veterinary Inspector... 
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Established Telegrams: ° 
1821 “Lithography. Birmingham.” Journal of the American 
Telephone : 


Central 516 (3 lines) 


Birmingham. 


Veterinary Medical Association, 


formerly 


UDSON & SON,||| smrsvemmn seus: | | 
The Printers of 
The Veterinary Record. 


invite enquiries for Printing 





Edited and Published for the 


American Veterinary Medical Association, 


and Stationery of ever 
y y (H. PRESTON HOSKINS, Secretary-Editor), 









































description. 
735 Book Building, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
4 O 
i Price £1 1s. Od. per annum, 
~ POST FREE. 
Ly WORKS: 155/171 EDMUND STREET, and 
be 4/18 LIVERY STREET. BIRMINGHAM. Subscriptions to N.V.M.A., 10 Gray's Inn 
: LONDON OFFICE: 314 GRAY'’S INN ROAD, KING'S } 
a CROSS. Square, W.C.1., or direct to the publishers. 
te 
* 
PA 
s/ 











“Go all Veterinary Surgeons. 


OQUATAPLASME 


(Pronounced WATTAPLASM), 





Can we persuade you to give this famous 





by medicated poultice and dressing a trial ? 
‘ y / 

* Although Ouataplasme has only recently 
ry a SS come on to the market in Great Britain, it has 
+5 peut te Ge de, Tee already been used in many of the leading 


and Colonial Hospitals. Racing and Hunting Stables with marvellous 


results in all cases of inflammation. 


To bring this to your notice, we are willing to 
send a full size packet, with all particulars, at 
the reduced price of | /6 post free, as we know 
when you have once tried Ouataplasme 
you will never be without it. 


& CHARTERS 


(DEPT. V.R), 
LEAMINGTON. 


SS 
OR ey 


reve icine eansiasintat 


Send for full particulars to 


FREAKE 


68 Regent Street, 






































